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TO 

READERS AND RECITERS. 



BT J. W. KIRTOH. 



2 Eloeuiion has been defined to mean — the mode of atteranoe 

or deliTorj of anything spoken. It may be, therefore, either 
good or bad, according to the knowledge of what is requisite, 
and the ability to fulfill the conditions necessary to ensure 
saocess. Consequently there mutft be some kind of rules 
which must be obsenred by those who wish to succeed, and it 
is to some of these that we propose directing our attention, 
and to answer in this way a question which young beginners 
will naturally ask: **How can I become a good reciter 
or reader r* 

Let it, howcTcr, be distinctly understood that it is not in-. 
tended to explain or illustrate the whole " Art of Elocution *' 
in all its deta\l8 — those who wish that, must please consult 
the numerous standard works already published on the sub- 
ject — but merely to giye in a concise form some of those 
points which may be most useful to those who hare little time 
or few opportunities to study such works, but who may be 
anxious to improre themselyes and others, by realizing te the 
greatest extent the meaning and beauty of the words which 
hare been, or may be, from time to time " written for our 
learning." 

To be a good reader or reciter, you must aim to realize the 
following conditions : 

L Try and understand the subject correctly. 
II. Seek to delirer it efiectirely. ' ^ 

III. Ton must be distinctly heard. 

IT. Ton muss be understood. 

V. What you say must be. felt. 

To do these things effeotlTely, howOTcr, let me say at once, 
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drink deeply into the word*, ere you can realise the spirit of 
what they haye written. 

II. Be eareful to selut a iuljj'Bct wUhin your knowledge and 
controL Can anything be more ridiculous than to see a per- 
son trying to recite or read a subject wliich he evidently does 
not understand ? Using words which do not convey to his own 
mind any IntelligeDt idea, and therefore likely to be equally 
obscure to those who listen. It is like listening to a would-be 
musician trying to play a first-class piece of music, before he 
has been able to master the difficulty of playing an ordinary 
tune with care and precision. 

You may lay it down as a safe rule, that if yon are unable 
to realise the meaning of every word and the drift of the an- 
ther' s argament yourself, it will be an absolute impossibility 
to convey a clear and distinct impression to the minds of the 
minority of those who listen to you. The subject must be 
yotir own, before you can convey it to others. Even intelligent 
critics will always prefer to listen to the efforts of anyone 
whom they perceive is intelligently acquainted with the mat- 
ter, while they will equally laugh at and condemn the vanity 
of the conceited parrot. The secret of success lies in the tiaot 
of your possessing the author's conception and feeling, i^nd 
being able to give it expression in the best manner. 

III. PrtieHce the habit of reading aloud, in your own room, 
or in some place where yon will feel free from intrusion. 
You will find many advantages arise from this. The mere 
reading tdoud of these recitations as a practice at home will 
accustom yonr ear to the flow of language and the style with 
which many of our best authors have clothed their thoughts. 
And with such models, the tendency will be to elevate your own 
conceptions, as well as improve your taste in a variety of ways. 

Another advantage will be this : by going over and express- 
ing the language and thoughts of others in the best possible 
manner, you will insensibly acquire an easy habit or style of 
delivery, until it actually will become easy and natural, so 
that when called upon at any time to deliver yonr own thoughts, 
you will be at no loss to do so with the same kind of ease to 
rourself and comfort to others. 
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IV. Secure the aid of some friend on whoM Judgment jou 
ean depend to criticise your attempts. By this means yon will 
be able to ascertain whether your own judgment is sound, and 
also whether your pronunciation of the words is correct. In- 
deed, we might yenture to suggest that the dinner-hour at the 
work-shop or factory might often be turned to good account 
in this way. Good elocution would make itself felt by the 
reading aloud of an ordinary paragraph i^om the daily news- 
paper, and it would proTe a means of doing good within the 
reach almost of the humblest working man. The reading of 
a speech of some great man, and in this way to open up sub- 
jeets for discussion and information among one another, would 
proTe of great Talue in filling the mind with food for reflec- 
tion, and also afford an opportunity for mutual criticism which 
would be of immense serrice. 

V. Study the vn^ortant words, «nd seek to put the proper 
emphasis upon them. Unless you do this, much of the mean- 
ing will be lost upon yourself, and you will therefore not be 
able to conTcy it to your listeners. By way of illustrating the 
necessity of this, read oyer the following slowly, and place the 
empham on the words in each line in italics : 

Did you walk home io^yf 
Did you- walk home to-day ? 
Did you walk home to-day f 
Did you walk home to-day 7 
Did you walk home to-day f 

You will see at a glance that the meaning is entirely altered 
each time yon alter the place upon which yon lay the stress. 
It is so in all kinds of writing, and needs, therefore, care in 
the study of the important words of the piece you wish to re- 
cite. 
It was in illustration of this that the poet Churchill wrote 

the following on 

False Empaasis. 

<« Mpssop, attached to military plan, 
Still kept his eye fix'd on his right-hand man. 
Whilst the mouth measures words with seeming skill, 
The right hand labors and the left lies still. 
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With studied impropriety of speech 

He soars beyond the hackney critic*s reach : 

To- epithets allots emphatic state, 

Whilst principals, nngrac'd, like lackeys wait; 

In ways firat trodden by himself excels 

And stands alone in andeclinables ; 

Oonjunction, preposition, adyerb, join 

To stan^ new yigor on the neryoas line : 

In monosyllables bis thunders roll — 

Hb, 8HB, XT, AHD, WM, YM, THKT, fright the SOUl I" 

Without proper accent, what you say or read will be merely 
a succession of words or syllables deliyered in equal time, and 
be practically useless to impress those who hear you. 

VI. Owe to each word Ut proper pronunciation. This of 
course requires great care and attention. Eyen the best speak- 
ers are apt at times to fall into the proyincial methods and 
corrupt practices of pronouncing words improperly. As you 
haye opportunity, carefully watch this. To aid you in seeing 
its importance, take the following samples and see that you 
do not UM into the same mistake : 

Public ^pub-lie, not pub-licA;. 

Public-house — pub-lic-Aouse, not pub-lick-A:ou8e. 

Re^bel — re^b-el, not reh-ble. 

Particular — par-tio^u-lar, not par-tik-lar. 

Prudentr—pru-dant, not pru-dunt. 

Fatal — fa-tal, not fsL-tle, 

Sobriety — 80-bri-«ty, not BO-bri-u«y. 

Person — p«r-son, not ptir-son. 

Prudence — pru-d^nce, not pru-dunce. 

Contentedness — con-tent-ed-neM, not con-tent-ed-nuM. 

Opinion — o-pin-ion, not up-pin-ion. 

Potato — ^po-ta-to, not put-ta-ta. 

Bishop Burnet, in his injunction to young ministers, well 
says: "The great rule which the masters of rhetoric so much 
press, can neyer be enough remembered — ^that, to make a man 
speak well, and pronounce with a right emphasis, he ought 
thoroughly to vnderttand aU that he eaye, be fully persuaded of 
H, and bring himself to haye those affections which he dtsirei 
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to infase into oUien. Ho that is inwardly ponnacled of tho 
truth of what he says, and that hath a oonoorn about it in hit 
mind, will pronounce with a natural Tehemence that is far moro 
lorely than all the straina that art oan lead him to. Our orator 
must endeavor to feel what he says, and then he will speak so 
as to make others feel." 

YII. Speak duUneUy. Owing to bad habits aequived in early 
youth, and sometimes to defective systems of instruction, many 
persons acquire the habit of mumbling their words, instead of 
uttering them dearly. To utter sounds properly is absolutely 
neoessary to good reading or reciting. Guard against mutteriog 
or jabbering. Read distinctly and with an audible voioo. 
Frequent and careftil practice on the elementary words and 
sounds will, in almost every case, correct defects and impart a 
ready and distinct articulation. Without this, prose and poetry 
are sure to be marred, and the metre and rythme of the verse 
destroyed. If you wish to aucceedi seek to realise tho impor- 
tance of dUtinet uUeranee. 

At the same time, be carefUl not to run Into the opposite 
extreme, and contract the habit of shouting on all occasions. 
To suppose that you will be Hotter heard for speaking loud is 
a very great mistake. To do so is not only a disagreeable er- 
ror in itself, but also very fatiguing both to the speaker and 
hearer, and should therefore be avoided. 

You may, perhaps, be better able to judge the importance 
of this if you will carefully read over such sentences as the 
followimg : 

Have less seal — ^not less seal. 

For mercy* s-sake — ^not mercy-sake. 

Can the Ethiopian change his-skin — not his kin. 

The leopard his-spots T — not his pots. 

I saw his beard-descending — not beer descending. 

Look on this spot — not this-pot 

The <^ew8 of evening — not the Jews. 

Is this thine own act ? — not thy known act. 

His cry moved me — not his crime-moved me, 

The dispute was about tfual lodges — not/ewel lodges 

Ktc, etc. 
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YIII. Open the mouth taeUt so that the words can come out 
freely. Do not speak through the teeth, or, as it is called , 
*' e9t jour words." If natvAre has given you a good Toioe, be 
thankful for it and use it well : at the same time, remember 
a good Toice can be improved by cultiyation. This is always 
admitted to be needfiil for singers. It is equally the ease 
with readers or talkers. By giying proper attention to the 
management of the voice a person who could not make him- 
self heard without pain or difficulty by fiye hundred persons, 
may, with ease and comfort, instruct and edify and please 
one thousand. Surely this is worth an effort to attain. 

IX. Awnd mouthing your worde, after the foolish style of 
some who wish to impress you with the idea that they can im- 
proTe the Queen's English. Can anything be more absurd or 
unnatural than to recite or read after the following fashion: — 

** Canst thou minister to a m — ind diseased, 
P^luok from the m — emory a r — ooted $ — or — row V* 

Shakespeare has so well advised on this subject that we can 
not do better than quote what he says : — 

"Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, 
trippingly on the tongue ; but if you mouth it as many of our 
players do, I had as leif the town-crier spoke my lines. Nor 
do not saw the air too much with your hands, thus ; but use 
all gently ; for in the very torrent, tempest, and ( as I may 
say ) whirlwind of your passion, you must acquire and beget 
a temperance, that may give it smoothness. 0, it offends me 
to the soul, to hear a robustious, periwig-pated fellow, tear a 
passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the very ears of the 
groundlings, who, for the most part, are capable of nothing 
but inexplicable dumb shows and noise: I would have 
such a fellow whipped for o'erdolng Termagant; it out-herods 
Herod ; pray avoid it." 

X. Be ear^ftU to adapt the tone of your voice to the various 
subjects, so as to make them harmonize. It is very evident 
that if yon have to deliver a humoroue piece, like 

*'SaidMrs. A. 
To Un. J." tt«. 
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the tone of jour voioe mast be altogether different from that 
with which jou wonld depict the sad words, commencing: 

« Tongue of humanity I giye a soft name 
To a loTC of the cup and to lust in its shame/' 

And 80 of the bold and energetic call to action contained in 
the following : 

** The smoking steeds dash through the street. 
The pavement rings beneath their feet;** etc. 

XI. Quard carefully affomst dropping into the eing'tong etyU 
ot the school-boj in reciting poetry. If you would carefully 
enter into the character of the words, and try and realise 
their full meaning, there will be no more danger of your fall- 
ing into this had habit than of doing so in yonr ordinary con- 
rersation, when you are thoroughly aroused and interested in 
the topic under consideration. 

The best inethod to OTorcome the tendency to this mistake 
is to oareftilly study what is called inflection of the Toice — 
that is, the rise and fall of the Toice in reading, after the 
same manner as in singing. If this be done, you will dis- 
coTcr, as one has said, that the voice " can speak as gently as 
ihe lute," '* like the sweet south wind upon a bed of yiolets," 
or as shrilly as a trumpet ; it can tune the " silver sweet *' 
note of love, and the ** iron throat of war." 

Indeed, so important is a just mixture of inflections that the 
moment they are neglected our pronunciation becomes force- 
less and monotonous. If the sense of a sentence require the 
voice to rise on any particular word, either in the middle or 
end of thd phrase, variety and harmony will of necessity de- 
mand that it should fall on one of the preceding words ; and 
on the other hand, if emphasis, harmony, or a completion of 
sense require the voice to fall on any word, the one preceding 
almost always demands its rising. It is only by observing 
these rules that a dull and monotonous style can be avoided, 
or by which you will be able to impart a pleasing, varied, but 
natural and unaffected undulation of voice, such as will also 
be appropriate to the sutject and the different emotions and 
feelings you ^ish to express or excite. 
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XII. Do not speak or read too rapidly, inasmuoh m by fiir 
the gpfiw portion of an audience can only recelTe what jou 
say slowly, and hence, if they can not keep pace with your 
delirery, mnoh of the interest and perhaps of the beauty of 
your recitation will be lost to them. Of course there are 
some portions which require to have energy and rapidity com- 
bined, but it will be found that to giro these with eflfect it is 
often needftil to precede it with slow and steady tread, as if 
leading up to the Tery walls before you rush on to yictory. 
Speak as if yon meant to be heard and understood. Try and 
feel CTery tender, eyexy bold, every animated emotion. Then, 
and only then, will you be able to excite kindred feelings in 
the hearts of those who listen to you. 

XIII. On the other hand, waieh ear^fuUp thai you do not 

drawl as if you were going to sleep before yon had finished, 

and intended also to administer a sleeping draught to your 

audience at the same time. If there is anything that is out 

of place on the platform or in the pulpit, it is the sleepy, dull, 

dreamy style. Many public addresses have a kind of freesing 

and benumbing influence through this. How many capital 

stories are spoiled by the way they are toldl How many a 

good sermon is lost by its bad delirery I How many a good 

speech, which has had the greatest care bestowed upon ite 

preparation, and which, for matter, argument, arrangement, 

and eyen language, has been faultless, has been perfectly 

powerless from the sleepy manner with which it was deliy 

ered I He who would touch the heart, or stir the will* must 

haye 

** wit, and words, Mid worth, 
iiaffen, And ntteranoa, and Vatpowmr «/ fpMfllk 
To ftfr men's bh>ud r 

XIY. Ayoid running the end of one word into the begin- 
ning of another by adopting the practice of giving to eacb 
word its own distinct place. If you err at all, let it be by di» 
tinctness rather than by mixing up one word with another 
Indeed, by well-timed and Judicious tone, and pause or eni" 
nhasis, yon will find that you can express the full force or 
eaning better, and thus throw a flood of light upon many a 
ibject. If ^ou ean do Ihis, surely the study of such • polat 
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ii not to bo doopiiod. It is a singular faot that oYon many 
** educated'' persons are ignorant of the force and power of 
this habit Study, therefore, to utter the terminal letters of 
each word with particular care, and you will soon acquire the 
habit of giying each word its proper expression. 

XY. Be carefiU with your ttop9. Tou are aware that in 
books, as well as music, certain signs mark the length of a 
pause ; and yet how often do we find these well known signs 
quite ^liiored 1 How many gabble on like the boy who began 
the well knywn, 

** lly Hunt if Korral on the Onmpian Hilli," •(«., 

and rattled on without a single stop. 

By simply misplacing a comma or other point, or by omit- 
ting it altogether, or by using a wrong point, the entire mean- 
ing of the author may be changed. It is, therefore, of prime 
importance that you pay special attention to the aiops, 

Etoo if you careftiUy study these, you will find that in de- 
liyering some pieces you will hare to introduce pau9t9, in like 
manner as you introduce Tariety into your tone, emphasis, or 
action. 

XYI. SuU the action to the word. To do this, study to be 
as natural as you can, both in attitude and moyement. Let 
your action be under done rather than over done. This can be 
done most effectiYoly by your endeavor to let the subject .mat. 
ter you have in hand be realized, rather than yourself seen 
or heard. At the same time, as Shakspeare obseryes : *' Be 
not too tame, neither ; but let your own discretion be your 
tutor ; suit the action to*the word, the word to the action ; with 
this special obserranoe, that you o'erstep not the modesty of 
nature ; for anything so oyerdone is from the purpose of play- 
ing; whose end, both at the first and now, was, and is, to 
hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to nature ; to show Tirtue her 
own feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and body 
of the time, his form and pressure. Now, this oyerdone, or 
eoine tardy off, though it mako the unskillful laugh, can nor 
but make the judicious grieve ; the censure of which oi 
must, in your allowance, o'erweigh a whole theatre of others. 
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XV 11. Study the pitch of your wna. If you hsTt oarefolly 
considered the foregoing remarks, you will at once perceive 
the importance of this. If the subject you select is sublime, 
tender, or awful, it is eyident that the Toice should partake 
of a low key. If it is descriptiye of ordinary life or morals, 
it should be of a moderate key ; while if the subject is joy- 
ous, or strong emotions are called into existence, then it 
should rise to a hij^ key ; while the comic and humorous will 
take a yaried pitch, according to the construction of tbe sub- 
ject. Aboye all things, do not drop your voice at t^ end of a 
sentence. The last words are as important, and sometimes 
more so than the first, and yet how often is the concluding 
part of m sentence lost through want of an effort to utter it 
distinctly. Sometimes the meaning of the entire passage is 
obseured or lost altogether. Watch carefully against falling 
into this bad habit. 

XYIII. Oulthate an ered position^ and when reading or re« 
citing in a general way keep the head up, let the chest be ex- 
panded, the shoulders well back, the arms in an easy posi- 
tion, and, above all things, keep your hands out of your pock- 
ets. Perhaps you may say — how is this power and grace of 
delivery and perfection of action to be attained? Will it 
come of itself 7 To which we reply, distinctly and emphatic- 
ally, no! Can it be acquired without labor? Again we say, 
NO 1 It can only be attained by careful observance of the 
rules already named — persistent discipline and proper train- 
ing. With these, success is almost sure to attend anyone who 
is prepared to pay the price. 

XIX. In conclusion, it is only needful, we think, to add, 
that although the following readings and recitations have been 
arranged under the most appropriate headings, so as to facil- 
itate reference, it will be easily seen by a careful reader that 
many of them will readily bear a wider application. Care, 
therefore, must be taken to ascertain the impression it is de* 
aired to produce in the delivery. In each case carefully apply 
the rules given. 

If this be done, we have no hesitation in saying that a better 
class of readers and reciters will be created, and, as a result, 
greater attention and pleasure will, be experienced by those 
who have to listen. If these two points are secured, we shall 
feel thankful that we have in any way contributed to bring 
about such a desirable state of things. 
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DARB TO SAT «NO.'* 

Bare to say <* No" when you are tempted to drink, 
Pause for a moment, my brave boy, and think — 
Think of the wrecks upon life's ocean tossed. 
For answering ** Yes " without eotinting the cost ; 
Think of the mother who bore you in pain ; 
Think of the tears that wiU fkll like the rain. 
Think of her heart, and how cruel the blow, 
Think of her Ioyo, and at once answer ** No." 

7k?hink of the hopes that are drowned in the bowl; 
Think of the danger to body and soul ; 
Think of sad lives once as pure as the snow, 
Look'at them now, and at once answer ** No." 
Think of the manhood with rum-tainted breath ; 
Think how the glass leads to sorrow and death ; 
Think of the homes that now shadowed with woe, 
Might have been heaven had the answer been " No !" 

Think of lone graves, both unwept and unknown ; 
Hiding fond hopes that were fair as your own ; 
Think of prond forms now forever laid low, 
That still might be here, had they learned to say ** No." 
Think of the demon that lurks in the bowl, 
Driving to ruin both body and soul ; 
Think of all this as life's journey you go. 
And when you're assailed by the tempter, say ** No." 

— Our Um^n. 



THB FATHBR'S OOUNSBJL. 

Chabactibs : Jonadab, an old man ; dx taU boys, for Mona ; 
four girU, for daughters; fifteen hoya^ for grandsons ; a crowd 
of litUe children, for great-grandchildren ; a taU boy for the 
prophet (Some older girl should read or recite the deserip' 
live verses). 

Reader, — Jonadab, the son of Reohab, 

In the wisdom of his white hair, 
In his great age venerable, 
Called his grave sons around him— 
Spoke with all a father^ s power. 

Jan. — *<Sons of Jonadab of Beehab, 
Uaten to my words of counsel : 
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I haTe walked through many countriea, 
. I haye lired through many winters, 
Seen the nations rise and prosper. 
Seen the nations fall and wither, 
War and famine kill their thousands, 
But the wine its tone of thousands. 
Lift jour hands, ye sons of Bechab, 
In fr>promise strong and holy, 
That the wine shall neyer tempt you." 

R. — And they lifted up obedient. 

Strong men's handsy without delaying. 
And they yowed the yow he bade them: 

Sans. — "While the man's strong soul is in us,' 
While the angels stoop above us, 
While our ehSdren rise beside us. 
While we rule the people's councils. 
Never shall the wine-cup tempt us." 

B. — Jonadab, the son of Reohab. 

Called his daughters to his presence ; 
To them spoke in tones of counsel. 
To them spoke hi earnest fashion : 

Jon, — ** Promise by a daughter's duty. 
Promise by a mother's loTing, 
By the babes ye taught their praying, 
By the sons ye name with blessing, 
By the present and the future. 
That the wine shall be untasted." 

M. — And they lifted up their clean hands, 
Firm with all a matron's power, 
Warm with all a mother's loving. 
Thus they answered, Reohab's daughters : 

DougMerM, — ** By the sweetness of our girlhood. 
By our womanhood of power. 
By the children in our folding, 
By the brothers in our lionsehold. 
Shall the wine remain ontasted*" 

B, — Jonadab, the son of Rechab, 
With the lines upon his forehead. 
With his white beard flowing downward, 
Called his children's sons around him — 
Said the while they gravely listened : 
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«/on. — ''Children's tons attend my counsel : 
I haTe watched Orients glory 
From the zenith sinking downward ; 
I haVe heard the desert lion, 
Seen the keen eyes of the tiger, 
Pass the adder io the pathway ; 
Fiercer, deadlier is the yiper 
Lurking in the cup of drinking. 
Lift your hands in solemn yowing, 
That the wine-cup shall not tempt you." 

E. — And the young men, in the gladness 
Of their youth and of their growing. 
Lifted up their strong hands, eager 
With the promise of their future. 

OrantUotu, — "By the boy's glad life behind us, 
By the man's rich life before us, 
By the golden hopes that call us. 
By the future we shall conquer, 
Thus we promise, father's father, 
That the wine-cup shall not tempt us." 

R. — Jonadab, the son of Reehab, 

Called the little ones around him. 
Children of his children's children, — 
Lifted up his aged forehead. 
Wrinkled by a hundred summers, 
With the thin white hair aboye it, 
Whitened by a hundred winters. 
Thus he spake, the dying father : 

Jon, — *< Children of my children's children, 
I haye seen the tiny acorn 
Qrow the eak of hundred branches : 
I haye seen the maggot creeping 
Till the palace fell in ruins ; 
I haye seen the races yanish 
Like the hoar-frost in the sunlight; 
Promise by your (pother's kisses. 
That the wine shall neyer tempt you." 

JL — ^And the children, smiling shyly. 
Looking up with loye and wonder. 
Held up little fingers dimpled. 
Saying, with amaU, baby voiotat 
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Childrm. — *' Bj the kisses of our mother, 
By the smiling of our father. 
By the sunlight on our playing, 
By the starlight on our praying, 
Never shall the wine-cup tempt us." 

R. — Ages passed, and ages yanished, 
Ciiildren grew to men white-headed. 
And their children filled their places. 
Tnen the prophet from God*s altar 
Lifted up the bowl of silver, 
Filled with wine to oyer flowing, 
Spake unto the tri^e of Rechab : 

Prophet — ** Drink, yea, drink, ye sons of Reehab ; 
See, I fill the bowl of blessing." 

R. — Answered thus the leader, bowing : 

Leader, — ** Jonadab, the son of Rechab, 
Father of our many hundreds. 
Bade us leave the wine untasted, 
As we loTod a father's blessing. 
Through a hundred years, obedient, 
We have left the wine untasted." 

R, — ^Then the prophet heard God's blessing 
Sweeping from the gplJen portal, 
Thundering past the holy altar. 
Speaking in his lips that trembled : 
Thus he saith, the God of Israel, 
Thus he saith, the Lord J eh •vah: 
'< I will bless the sods obedient, 
Jonadab, the son of Rechab ; 
fiyermore before my presence 
I will set his children's children." — The Signal, 
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We have lots of nice things at our house these times. 

And lots of money, too, 
So many nickels, and so many dimes, 

We hardly know what to do. 

For papa has changed his mind, you know, 

And instead of throwing away 
A nickel here and a nickel there, 

A dozen times a day, 
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III those horrid aaloonB, as he used to do, 

He brings them tvery one home ; 
Dear mamma has Uie most of them, 

But Susie and I hare wme. 

We often used to be hungry and cokl, 

And mamma would cry aU day. 
And papa used to be naughty and cross, 

And we had to hide away. 

But now he's as good as good can be, 

And seems to hve us so ; 
He don't leate us alone of nights any more, 

As he used to long ago. 

He says it's all from signing the plodge— 

What a splendid thing it must be ! 
To bring again such happiness 

To mamma, and Susie, and me I 

—The Signal. 



THB RIGHT IV AT. 

jLi home, abroad, by day or night, 

In country or in town. 
If asked to drink, we'll smile and turn 

Our glasses upside down. , 

The ruby wine or bright champagne, 

Or lager rich and brown. 
We'll never touch, but always turn 

Our glasses upside down. 

If friends shall say 'tis good for health, 
'Twill all your troubles drown, 

We'll dare to differ and to turn 
Our glasses upside down. 

Companions gay and maidens fkir, 

And men of high renown, 
May sneer, but never mind, we'll turn 

Our glasses upside down.^ 

We mean to conquer in this strift, 

To win the victor's crown, 
And so we'll always bravely turn 

Our glasses upside down. 
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TAKS THK PI4E:D0K. 

* 

Good morning, mj dear Lucy ; why woro yon not at 
our temperance meeting, last night ? We had a very enthusi- 
astio time, I assure you. 

L. It is not worth while for me to attend temperance 
meetings, and to mix up with those new organizations, for I 
have always been temperate. Papa and mamma, you know, 
are strict adherents to the cause of temperance, so far as the 
Bible teaches it. 

M. Have you ever taken a pledge to abstain entirely ftrom 
all intoxicating beyerages ? 

L. Why, no, papa does not approve of such a measure ; 
he says young people should not assume such a solemn obliga- 
tion until they are old Enough to. fully understand it. 

Jf. Huw old were yon when you joined the church, 
prayt 

Zr. I was just fifteen; you know we had a great roTiyal in 

our church at the time, and Dr. L said the Sabbath-sohool 

scholars came naturally, and he said they were much safer in 
the pale of the church, OTen if their experience at the time was 
not entirely satisfactory ; he said, too, that external conformity 
is one duty that Qod requires. 

Jf. Well, my dear Lucy, I signed the temperance pledge, 
and thereby promised not to touch, taste, or handle the abom- 
inable thing when I was about seven years old, and I under- 
stood what I was doing as well then as I could now at eighteen. 
The Bey. Mr. Thompson came into our Sabbath-sohool and re- 
quested each scholar to obtain permission of his parents or 
guardians to sign the pledge the next Sabbath. It was a long 
week to me, but my name was enrolled at last, and I trust at 
the judgment day it will appear, and I shall be judged, not 
by my knowledge, but aceording to my deeds. Do you think 
Dr. L would object to your taking the pledget 

L, Oh, I don't know. Dr. L — — is a strong temperauce 
adyooate, but you know how many members of our church 
and congregation use wine; at the feasts given in his hon- 
or wine is frequently upon the table to add to the cheer 
and manifest joy that his presence always affords, therefore 
you perceive that he cannot be personal in exhortation or re- 
proof upon that subject, yet in a general way he is favorable 
to the cause of temperance. 

M, But does he favor the pledge of total abstinenee for 
young people and children under his pastoral care T Would 
he permit the pledge to be circulated in your Sabbath- 
school f 

Z. I donH think he would, for I know one Sabbath a Q>*>: 
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cad«r, wbo taught a olast at the time, brought the pledge with 
» request from some organization or other, to have it present- 
ed to the scholars to 0fga. The sapvrintendent was willing to 
do so, nnd the ladj's wishes were in a fair waj to be earried 

out, but Dr. L came in, and when the pledge was handed 

to him he put it in his pocket and said he would consider the 
matter. I presume it is there yet, for I haTC neyer heard of 
it since. ^ 

M. "Rxkiwhy does he object? On what ground does he 
base his opposition to*^uoh a reasonable requirement? 

L. Why, I suppose the Tcry same on wliioh papa and a 
host of other good men base theirs,, because children and 
Tonth don't understand what they are doing. Tourezperi- 
enee is an exception to the common rule ; ft w haTC paroits 
like yours to instract them in the temperance 'principles, and 
to explain the subtle arguments of so-called temperance re- 
fbrmers. 

if. Dear Lucy, I think you are mistaken ; there is noth- 
ing about the pledge to confound the ideas of a little child 
even ; it is a simple promise to abstain from the use of 
intoxicating liquors in erery form, and not to tralBe with 
them in any way nor encourage others to do so. 

L. There it is again I Papa says it is cruel to deny chil- 
dren the priyilege of tasting sweet cider, which is perhaps 
harmless when first maDufactured. There is not a particle of 
alcohol in sweet cider, he says, yet your pledge includes cider, 
and classes it with other intoxicants. 

M, Certunly it does; thonsands of drunkards haye ac- 
quired a loTo of liquor by sipping sweet cider. It is thus, in 
many instances, that a thirst for stimulants is first formed. 

L. Well, after all, I don't see the need of shackling my- 
self with obligations that it is possible I may fiolate, and the 
most .of my acquaintances regard this subject as one of minor 
importance. We belicTe in Temperance and practice it. Is 
not that sufficient? 

M, No, Dr. L *s theory of sheltering lambs in the 
church's fold is in point here ; yon must take shelter from 
temptation behind the pledge ; it is a bulwark to guard yon 
from the machinations of the eyil one. Do you remember 
Mrs. Brown, of A , the lawyer's wife? 

L. Yes, well do I remember how she died, how she 
shrieked in the agony of the last hours, and entreated her 
friends to driye away the snakes that tormented her so. 

M. Tes, hers was a fearful case of deUrium tremeM. Mrs. 
B inherited the appetite for liquor from her cider drink- 
ing ancestors.' If she had taken tha pledge, she might haye 
fioaped that terrible death in early womanhood, but she nof 
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leoted to do so, and thus was lost. Oh, when will the CSinroh 
awake on the subject of Temperanoe? when will pastors and 
people see the importance of snatching the children and 
jouth from the grasp of the destrojer? Thousands inherit 
the love of liquor, for like feature, taste, and disease, it is 
transmitted from one generation to another, and nothing but 
abstinence can conquer the deep-seated thirst inherent in the 
drunkard's offspriag. Surelj an ounce of preyention is bettet 
than a pound of cure. 

A But what good will it do if I sign the pledget I don't 
inherit this taste, surely. 

M. Tou don't know that. But if you are exempt, your 
example is worth a great deal to others ; you may be able to 
sare some dear friend from foiling into the tempter's snare. * 

L, I am sure I would sacrifice much to shield any of my 
friends from a fate so terrible as was that of whioh poor Mrs. 

B was the Tictim. It was so shocking to see her delicate 

little girl wringing her hands in terror, and the poor child 
has not quite recovered from the stroke yet But if Temper- 
ance is a matter of so much* importanee, why are not Chris- 
tians more awake to the peril that threatens their friends and 
neighbors? 

M, It is the old story, lore of money; for money men 
will do anything. Think what a paltry sum Judas receiTod 
when he betrayed our Lord. Now, a few dollars iuTests men 
with the power to lawfully manipulate drunkards, to conyert 
happy homes into miserable hovels of poverty, and to drown, 
and utterly extinguish every virtuous sensibility of the heart 
and mind ; to make fathers and mothers demons, and the 
little ontfs God has given them thieves and murderers. The 
public are keenly awake to other evils. A man has no right, 
morally or legally, to set fire to his dwelling, which would as 
certainly prove the ruin of his neighbor's ac^oining it, nor 
can he purchase snoh indulgence. Oh, when we look candid- 
ly at this wide-spread evil, intemperance, we would to €k>d 
that every professing Christian, and all moral Temperance 
people, would resolve themselves into a mighty Temperaace 
battery that would beat down this mountain sin of drunken- 
ness, and speedily hasten its entire overthrow. It is time for 
the Church to take a decided stand, to lead on, in this, as in 
every other good work. When the Church takes hold of the 
Temperance cause in earnest, then we may hope for deliver- 
ance from the thraldom of the tyrant alcohol, and a restora- 
tion to the paths of sobriety, virtue and peace. 

L. Why, Mary, you are quite eloquent. I wish Dr. L 

was here to listen to your arguments. I think even he would 
be convinced that the pledge in the Church may become a 
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miglity instrament of reform. I hftTe gained much light on 
the subject myself, and for the sake of suffering humanity, I 
am willing to subscribe my name to the pledge and to become 
a member of your Y. W. S. When do you meet again? 

M. Next Thursday evening, and we expeot the National 
Superintendent of Young Women's Work to address us. You 
will be sure of a hearty welcome from all the members of our 
circle. May God grant that you and I may ever be good and 
faithful stewards, doing with all our might what our hands 
find to do in rescuing the perishing. 

L. Amen I 'Now I must listen to my class. Oood-by till 
Thursday. 

M. Good-by, dear Lucy. Let our motto be **(dwayi faiih- 
JuL — Our Union. 



BTT PliBDOB. 

You ask me to drink, knowing I wear 

This bit of ribbon upon my chain ; 
I wonder a friend of mine should dare 

Ask me to ever touch drink again. 

When wife knelt down by my side and prayed, 
Believe me, my friends, these lips of mine 

Then sealed with an oath the vow I made, 
And ril keep the pledge she saw me sign. 

I signed the pledge, and V\\ keep it, too. 

For I tell you, sir, I find it pays ; 
And if you don't know what good it will do, 

Step in and hear what a glad wife says. 

I tell you, the man who stops and thinks ; 

Who sees as I do his wasted years, 
Don't need a tongue to tell him his drinks 

Are all of them mixed with some one's tenrs. 

— Tht Signal, 
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Apple blossome overhead 

iCook up to the blue; 
Apple trees have donned the red ; 

Then why not yoa? 
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Cherry trees bloomed out last night; 

Oh, how fair to view I 
Cherry trees hare donned the white ; 

Then why not you? 

Bobin pipeth ftrom the tree ; 

List 1 He oalle to you. 
Robin dear hath donned the red ; 

Then why not you ? 

Hark 1 The oooing of the doT«4 
^ Eyer true — ever true. 
FaithAil dove hath donned the white ; 
Then why not you ? 

Brothers, striying for the right, 

Reach a hand, to you. 
Brothers true have donned the red T 

Then why not you? 

* Sisters, pleading for the right , 

Oh, their hearts are true I 
Sisters dear have donned the white ; 
Then why not you ? 

—a -P., in Our Union. 
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BT LAUBA J. BITTENHOITSB. 

Oh I stars that burst into golden bloom. 

From your blue bed in the sky. 
Look down in my heart this gladsome night 

As the rose-tipped hours pass by. 
My soul springs up in the warmth of joy, 

As buds in the Spring-time sun, 
And oare and sorrow, want and grief, 

Have passed away one by one. 

It seems but a dream, those wretched years, 

When I was a drunkard* t wife; 
When home was only another name 

For poverty, fear, and strife. 
Many and many a weary night 

I have watched and prayed and wept, 
Kneeling down beside the cold, hard bed 

Where my children shivered and slept. 
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I haTeHrembled at sound of step or Toioe— • 

At coarse oath or brutal jest — 
"Wliile my starYing baby clung in vain 

To its mother's empty breast. 
I have quiyered beneath the heavy blows 

Of hands that were hard and strong, 
While my soul in anguish cried aloud : 

** How long, oh ! my Lord, how long?" 

But, oh I thank God I my husband has signed 

The pledge ; and now on his breast 
There glows the red bow whose scarlet flame 

Has made me foreyer blest. 
A scarlet flame I aye, a fire diyine 

That has burned up yice and sin, 
Till a noble manhood shines without 

And purity dwells within I 

Oh I stars that burst into golden bloom. 

You haye seen me when in woe ; 
Can you see the happy light that gleams 

In my home from that red bow'f 
A home — a place of happiness now — 

Of plenty and sweet content — 
Where glad-faced children gather around 

When the busy day is spent. 

Oh I rainbow set in the cloud-rift sky, 

Like Mosiao work most rare ; 
Radiant with promises of God's loye, 
«.Tou are not mere bright or fair 
Than the dainty bow whose silken knots 

CSan anchor the reeling head — 
An emblem of manhood's asserted strength — 
Our blessed ribbon of red. 

"•Our Dhion 
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Who, of all the world, is freet 

Listen while I tell : 
He, among the rich or poor, 

Who is doing well. 

He who puts away the cup 

With a spirit braye. 
Saying, ** Not for me the draught 

That would make a slaye." 
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He that drinks the water, pure * 

From the flowing spring 
He shall ha've a footstep sure, 

With a cheerful ring. 

He that makes the wise his friends, 

Choosing not to roam, 
Fireside pleasures finding still 

In his own sweet home. 

He that keeps his conscience clear, 

Trusting Christ to save, 
Shall have naught on earth to fear ; 

He is not a slaye. 

— >Si. A. Jenekes, in Our Union. 



ABRAHAM I^INCOLN'S PI.S:DGB. 

Stephen A. Douglas, apprenticed to a cabiuet maker in Ver^ 
mont, reached Jacksonville, in 1883/ with but fifty cents in 
his pocket, and started a school in Winchester, studying law 
during his spare hours. His reply to Got. Duncan's speech 
made him famous, and in two years from that time he was 
attorney-general of this State. He was in his grave at forty- 
eight yean of age. Josiah Lamon, beside whom, at Jackson- 
ville, Douglas and Lincoln were but pigmies, died a miserable 
sot in Whitehall. U. F. Linder became a meoiber of the Leg- 
islature, but whisky got the better of him, and he ultimately 
died in oblivion. If Dick Tates had made a resolution when 
a boy, as Abraham Lincoln did, not to drink liquor, there 
would not have been a place in the government of the people 
of Illinois that he could not have aspired to, but his life was 
a continual aspiration and failure. There never was a man in 
the Stale who rose as rapidly as he did. He became a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives in Washington, and for 
many years a United States Senator. But he fell before the 
dread conqueror. Therefore I say, if there is any young 
man who has any ambition to be above his fellows, if there is 
any youth here who now says ** that for the future I will try 
to make myself worthy of the confidence and respect of my 
fellow men," all I have to say is, go and do as Abraham Lin- 
coln did. You can not run a race and carry weights at the 
same time. There is nothing that will drag a boy down, no- 
thing that will keep him from rising so much as a bad habit. 
And you may set it down as a rule t hat if a boy or young man 
begins with the habit of drinking ardent spirits he is a ruined 
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man, his ehanoes are gone, he u playing against fate, playing * 
vrith the monster that will strangle him. — Extract from a Tern- 
peranee Spuch of T. J7. Shaw. — The Signal. 



COIiD "WATKBL IiBGION. 

With banner and with badge we come, 

An army true and strong ; 
To light against the iiosts of rum, 

And this shall be our song: 

Gho. — We lore the clear oold water springs, 
Supplied by gentle show'rs ; 
To feel the strength cold water brings 
The Tictory is ours. 

"Cold Water Legion*' is our name 
Oh, may we faithful be ! 
And so in truth and justice claim 
The blessings of the free. 

Though others love their rum aniV wine. 
And drink till they are mad, 

To water we will still incline,^— 
It makes us strong and glad. 
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T«me<--** Tnunp, TnuBp." 

With the Triple Pledge we oome, 

Here reeruiting for the fight 
I We are now resolved to make against the foe, 

! Who with whisky, wine, and rum. 

Disregarding law and right 

Fills the land with want, disgrace, and crime, and woe. 

I Cbo. — Come, come, come, ye youths, and join us ; 

I Come, ye children, join our band, 

I And we'll make the tyrant reel 

'Neath the mighty blows we deal, 

Till he staggers, falls, or flies our state and land. 

Join the legions of the free. 
In the Temperance Army stand; 
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'N«ftth the banner of the fearless and the hra^e, 

And the hosts of Rum shall see 

There are warriors in the land, 

Who are mighty, in the truth and right, to saye. 

Dash the poison from thy Up ; — 

Cast the nauseous weed aside ; — 

And with reverence speak the name of God above; 

Purest neotar learn to sip, 

And let nature be your guide, 

While you eat and drink in Purity and liOve. 

Sign the Triple Pledse, to-night; 

Lay your scruples aU aside. 

There is danger in the hours of your delay; 

Be our cause our chief delight, 

And in noble Christian pride, 

Join the fight and end the eruel tyrant's sway. 

— The Sun. 



THB RBD RIBBON BADGB. 

BT MSS. M. ▲. 8UT7IN. 

Hurrah for the badge! the temperance badgc^ 

The badge of hooor and fame ; 
It saves your wealth, and protects your health, 

And keeps untarnished your name. 

It speaks of honor, and manhood, and love. 
For homes where light never shone ; 

It speaks of comfort, and joy, and wealth, 
And shows a will of your own. 

This bright little badge, though slender and small, 
Upholds you from poYerty*s slough; 

Then love it, and prize it, and wear it for aye. 
And constantly cherish as now. 

Only a ribbon, yet the world shall feel 
A change such as ne'er was known; 

May its power be felt in every land. 
And spread from zone to lone. 

Homes where a curse continually rests, 

Like dismal and gloomy palls. 
Will rise by its might and its presence bright 

To noble and stately halls. 
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God uses emill means for great results; 

Many wonders jet we'll see 
Result from this, the Red Ribbon Badge, 

The badge of the brave and the free. 

— Advocate. 



TURN TOITR OI^ASSBS DOVITN. 

BT JOSEPHIirS POLLA&D. 

Turn your glasses down, boys, 

Turn jour glasses down, 
When with sparkling liquors 

Men the banquet crown. 
Though the smile once friendly 

Changes to a frown, 
Turn your glasses down, boys, 

Turn your glasses down I 

Lest the tempter win you 

In an evil hour, 
Lest he OToroome yon 

By hiri subtle power, 
Lest a dranght seduetiTe 

Resolution drown, 
Turn your glasses down, boys. 

Turn your glasses down I 

Joyftil be the laughter. 

Pure the words that fall 
From the lips of comrades 

In the festiye hall I 
That no crime nor folly 

May the banquet crown, 
Turn your glasses down, boys, 

Turn your glasses down ! 

If among the noble 

Tou a plaoe would win. 
If you would not wander 

Into paths of sin, 
If you value virtue. 

Honor, and renown. 
Turn your glasses down, boys, 

Torn your glasses down t 
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While your eyes are beaming 

With the Ugfat of youth, 
While year heart is eameat 

Seeking for the truth, 
While your cheeks are ruddy, 

And your locks are brown, 
Turn your glasses down, boys, 

Turn your glasses down t 

Prove yourselves heroic ; 

Dare to take your stand 
With the self-devoted. 

To redeem the land ; 
On the proffered tipple 

^^e'er forget to Arown; 
Tti: n your glasses down, boys, 

Turn your glasses down t 



— AdvoeaU, 



the: TOUTHFUIi ADVOCATB. 

I am but a little teetotal man. 

And can not do much, but I do what I can, 

To promote the Temperance cause ; 
I never drink ale, or any such thing 
As brandy or rum, wine, whisky, or gin — ^ 

Man's curse and the cause of his woes. 

I drink cold water, so clear and so sweet, 

It quenches my thirst, gives health to my cheek, 

And brings neither sorrows nor woes : 
It comes from above, so bright and so free ; 
In dewdrops, it shines like pearls from the sea. 

And in streams of abundance it flows. 

Enriching the soil it supplies us with bread. 
Gives life to the flowers in the green grassy mead. 

And meets us where'er we may rove. 
The beautiful birds, in the midst of their song, 
Stop and drink from the brook as it murmurs along 

Through brske and through woodland and grove. 

Would you sing like the birds, with sweetness and power ; 
Or, blooming in beauty, outrival the flower. 

With cheeks fresh and healthy as minet 
Make water your drink, and unite heart and hand, 
To rescue and aave every child in the land. 

And the pledge of true Temperance sign. 

— Band of Sept Conductor, 
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THIS RS»OI.I7TION. 

ril not TQarry a man if he drinks,^ 

I know I may be an old maid. 
May liye and may die all forlorn — 

Of that I am not much afhud ; 
But one thing I know well enough, 

No matter what any one thinks, 
Altho' you may call it all stuff, 

ru many no man if he drinks. 

I see my finends wed eyery day, 

To husbands so good and so kind I 
They maj^e splendid matches they say, 

I think their wives must be blind ; 
For Harry and Alfred are men 

Who stagger and groan like a sphinx. 
And so I repeat it again, 

ni marry no man if he drinke. 

Ko matter how poor I may be, 

No drunkard's home e*er can be mine, 
Chid waier'e the draught for me, 

I neyer will think of the wine. 
Now maidens, be cautious and wise, 

No ilaatter what Mrs. Grundy thinks, 
All topplers and tipplers despise, 

A$id marry no man if he drinke. 

— Delaware Signal. 



This recitation will be much more effectiye if the scene 
represents a bar-room, and the address is made to his com- 
rades sitting around : 

I HAITB DRANK MT I«A8T GI1A8S. 

Noy comrades, I thank you — not any for me ; 
Mj last ohatn is riyen — henceforward Tm free I 
I will go to my home and my children to-night 
With no ftimes of liquor their spirits to blight ; 
And with tears in my ayes, I will beg my poor wife 
To forgiye me the wreck I haye made of her life 1 
" I liaye neyer refused you before 1" Let that pass, 

For I'ye drank my last glass, boys, 

S hayt drank my last gl^. 
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Just look ftt me now, boys, in raga and disgraoo, ^ 

With mj bleared, haggard eyes, and my red, bloated faoe 1 

My Altering step, and my weak, palsied hand. 

And the mark on my brow that's as bad as Cain's brand. 

My orownless old hat, and my elbows and knees^- 

Alike warmed by the sunshine, or chilled by the breeie. 

Why, OTon the children will hoot as I pass ; 

But IWe drank my last glass, boys, 

I haye drank my last glass. 

Ton would hardly belioTe, boys, to look at me now, 

Thai a mother' ■ soft hand was once pressed on my brow — 

When she kissed me and blessed me, her darling, her pride. 

Ere she lay down to rest by my dead father's side: 

But with love in *her eyes, she looked up to 0^ sky, 

Bidding fne meet her there, and then whidpered, *< Good-bye." 

And ru do it, God helping t Tour sneer I let pass, 

For I've drank my last glass, boys, • 

I have drank my last ^ass. 

As I reeled home last night — it was 9ot yery late, 

For Fd spent my last sixpence, and landlords won't wait 

On a fellow who's left every coin in their till. 

And has pawned his last bedding theii; coffers to fill. 

Oh I the torments I felt, and the pangs I endured I 

And I begged for one glass, thinking one would have cured, 

But when kicked out of doors I I &t that, too, pass ; 

But I've drank my last glass, boys, 

I have drank my last glass. 

At home, my pet Susie, with bright golden hair, 

I saw through the window, just kneeling in prayer. 

From her pale, bony hands her torn sleeves were strung down. 

While her foot, cold and bare,#hrank beneath her scant gown ; 

And she prayed — prayed in vain, just a poor crust of bread. 

For one crust— on her knees my pet darling pled I 

And I Aeord*, with no penny to buy one, alas I 

But I've drank my last glass, boys, 

I have drank my last glass. 

For Susie, my darling, my wee six-year-old. 

Though fitinting with hunger, and shiv'ring with eold, 

There, on the iMtre floor, asked of God to bless mei 

And she said, <* Don't cry, mamma I He will I For you see 

I believe what I ask for 1" Then sobered I crept 

Away from the house ; and that night, when I slept. 

Next my heart lay the pledge I Tou may smile, let it |MMi; 

For I've drank my last glass, boys, 

1 ^ave drank my last glMs. 
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My darling obild saTed me ! Her faith "hnd bor lore 

Are ftkin to my denr sain tod mother abore ; 

1 will make her worJs true, or 1*11 die in the race. 

And sober Til go to my last resting place; 

And she shall kneel there, and weeping, thank God, 

No drunkardXm under the daisy-strewn sod I 

Not a drop mnre of poison my lips shall e'er pass. 

For I've drauk my last glass, boys, 

I hare drank my last glass. 

— Band of Hope Oouduetor. 



' SPKECH FOR A FOUR-TEAR-OIJ». 



Fm a temperance boy! 

See my ribbon blue I 
Don't you think it^s pretty? 

Then you wear one, too I 

~^0ood TInms. 



RECITATION. 

ECHO AND THE DKUNKAKD. 

{Th« follnfwliig llnet, eztnrcted from a poem ^7 Elijali Bidlnm^ rtqvire to 
be recited bj iwu peisnn^, one of whom should nnpMr on the plattbrmu 
and the mc« nd, tvho takes the part a^sifrned to the Echo, abonltf ■tand 
•ijmewUere out of sight. The voids printed iu italic aie fi»r the ' 
—So.] 

Oh dear, how strange I I feel 
A something o*er me Fteal; 
An indescribable sensation. 
1h)t gives' no litile trepidation. 
What causes my low spirits? 

• SpiriU. 

li drink the cause of my infinnitiei? 

I BOW begin to think 
IWe taken too much drink. 
Sweet Echo, canst thou tell 
>. What cour.-e I should pursue, -* 

And this foul labyrinth get tbreafb, 
Thou of the secret and mysterious o&lT 

AOL 
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m 

My barrels, bottles, glasses, 
My spirits, wine, and beer, — 

That all the world surpasses, — 
Must I consign uoto an auctioneer. 
And bid adieu to all good cheer? 

Hear / 

And drink no more? 

iVb more. 

Whatt part with all my store! 

Alas ! my fate — 

My poor unhappy state I 

I can not stop, if I but once begin ; 

' Tis said wit's out when drink is in. 

Sin. 

Is that my sore complaint ? 
Doth that my weak heart taint? 
Is that the curse upon me ? 
Whose burden hath undone me? 
What plan ? Which way ? 

What mode of action. 
To change the pole 

Of this attraction, 
And comfort bring unto my soul? 
Come, dearest Echo, say : — 
Oh 1 nymph benign. 
The welcome task assign. 



The pledge ? I understand. 

Stand. 

Alas I I grow sick ; 
I am cut to the quiek. 

Qmek. 

1 will. I giTe ray fenrent pledge, 
And lay my hand upon my breast, 
For eyerlasting lore and rest, 
For the heart's sweetest peace, 
And life's dread ills to oease. 
My loBg-loet wealth to fia«Ly 
A calm contented mind. 
To set my burdened spirit free, 
r Toluntarily nfnr^p, 
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That I win totally abetoin, 

And urge mj fellows to refrftin— 

From Wine, Rum, Brandy, Whisky, Gin, 

Vile Spirits, sooree of every sin, 

From Cider, Ale, and Pcurter; — distillatione 

And deleterions fermentations, 

No more shall plaoe me in a trance ; 

ril cling to blessed Temperance. 

Oh I may I strive to serye this righteous cause, 

For its own sake, and not for man's appUnse, 

While I scgoum in this, my earthly homo. 

And hope the glory of a life to come. 

Zyo-oosM/ 

Sweet Echo, leave thy oaTO, 

And mossy dell, 
Beneath the woodland shade, 

Beside the crystal well ; — 
Come, cheer, and help mo stIU, 
Obedient to my wiU. 

IwOL 

In calm sobriety. 

And with a true propriety,-* 

The wretched past forgivon. 

In the sweet hope of heaven, — 

To the bewitching bowl. 

The curse of many a soul. 

As many a wretched soul can toll. 

For aye I Ud «< FarowoU." 

. Far$w§H/ 



THB TSSBnPBRAHCOB ARJIIT. 

Children who have rallied now. 
Where Immanuel's soldiers bow ; 
Who will take the temperance vow. 
And bo a volunteor ? 

Children I hear the battle ovy, 
Sounding loud and sounding hi|^, 
From the throne of God on high ; 
Who^U bo a volnntoort 



^ 
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8ee, the foe is gathering ihet. 
Hftrk I his clanging trumpet blast I 
Who will fight him to the last, 
: An4 march, a Tolunteer? 

Lo t o'er all the tented field, 
Ood will be our sua and shield. 
Alcohol, the foe, shall jield, 
If all will volunteer. 

^Oiant KOUr. 



A ZtlTTIiBS BOT>8 RBASONS. 

Why should I learn to smoke or chew? 

No reasons good I knbw ; 
It helps not body, heart or soul; 

And is it taanlj t No I 

Why should I not? It injures health t 

'Tis filthy, leads to sin. 
Costs money, time and intellect ; 

No;n6l ril not begin I 

— YbuUC* Ttmperanu Banner. 

THSS VBE!rOTAI< OAT. 

The story I slisll tell you, 
You may depend, is strictly true; 
80 please to wJait . 
While I relate 
The fitcts, and all particulars state. 

It is about a little boy, 
A pretty boy just four years old. 

His Other's hope, his mother's joy — 
A Scottish laddie, stout and bold. 

His name was I>oaald, don't forget; 

He wore a bonnet^ not a hat ; 
And Donald had a darling pet, 
A fine, large, well-behayed tomcat. 
Toung Donald'a father and his mother 
(He had no sister, nor a brother) 
Had signed the temperance pledge;* 
The three were one teetotal family. 
Btft Donald raid : The cat makes four. 
He signed the pWdge ; Til lell you how, 
And when he fioippd he cried, •' Me-ow I" 
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Ona morniDg Doaftld'i hther bsw 

That when tlie a*( «>me naftr l« plaf. 
Than Donald euffed his outaCretohed pkw. 

And drore his pl«y-f«Uow iway. 
"Whj, whBt'Ribaniaitcr.Daiuildr Fist 

DoD't bettt poor Tom ; what has ha donst 
fiaj, hu ho Bcntebed 70a on tba aljT 

Parhapi it onlj «m in fun," 

" No, fctber, be'a » wioked at, 
Ad<] 1 h iTa (loae with him, tli»t'l fittt," 
"Wliat hoahc donet Eiptain, m; d«u; 
Toil art too haai;, noir, I Taar." 
"So, fiilher, 1 j Bit serf ed him right; 

He is ■ moat daceilful oaL 
IIclilllethiakBlknow; Iasllllf[bt 

He broke his pledge, air I IhiokoftLatl 
Bo slj he srspt awa; Iset night 

Da*Q atsire, aa quiet aa • mouae { 
I *•» him by the hri<(ht gai light, 

Oo OTer to the public house." 

"But caladoa't drink ( 

Sure, yoa can't thi«k 
Tom went lo get a lillle drop. 

It'a a mittake ; 

Tom did o-t break 
Hta pledge bj aniering the aliap." 

" Well, fniher, I 

Can't paa.'it by; 
We ean not bo the Mands we were ; 

For you'll ftgree, 

Teelotalen haTO no buaineas there." 

—Oimt SiUtr. 



B POR CHILDREN. 



W$ BAKD or HOPS BEOITK&. 

C. — Ma J I enter heaTen aboTe ? 
E. — ^Yes, if yoa the Savior loye. 

0. — Heayen, for little ones like me ! 

EL — Heaven is thronged with such as thee 

C. — ^When should I for fitness pray f 
£. — Noir» mj child, to-day, toAlaj. 

C. — In mj path are dangers found. 
£. — ^There are many all around. 

0. — Where's the best defence for youth T 
E. — In the sacred word of truth. 

C. — Who should my companions be? 
E. — ^Choose the wise, from sinners flee. 

C. — Which at home is loved the best T 
E. — That good child who loves the rest 

C. — What should be my daily rule 7 
E. — Never be too late at school. 

C. — ^Is strong drink a dangerous SDare ? 
E — Yes, dear child, beware, beware. 

C— Will a UUU injare me T 
E. — ^Nona at all is best for thee. 

C. — Shall I join the temperance band 7 
E. — ^Do, my child, and firmly stand. 

C. — All your counsel I have heard, 
Give me now a parting word, 

E. — Seek for grace to make you wise 
Early seekers gain the prise. 

C. — ^Echo, Echo, just and true 

Are your iiays and counsels, too. 
By God's help I'll choose the right 
Hold it fast with all my might. 
Thanks, kind Echo, thanks I Good-night 1 

Insmrcnoirs •— 8elec^ a neatly dres ed boy with a dear volea. AacMtaU 
t he has !« amad bleV art c^ rreotly ; obtain per.ect silenea. Oa ridug, lei 
I gent y tip the tab|e, then pnKoed aiewlj. The (OBdncior, oonoealed 
n view, act! the r*r^<^f Kolio. — Ths temptroHM Worktr, 



A OORCERr EZXR0I8I FOB 

A BHOHT tPBBlCH FOB A 

Hk. CHUBMur. — I un only a younj 
Dot exp*ct m lODg gpeaoh from nte ; nni 
geDtlemea in front will like mj liItU e 
oaiu* it is a Bhort one. Wet], sir, I e 
— [or a ^vgani/t Tmgilar'] — unci here 
card ihould be held out foftbe chairn 
read mj-pledge, air T [Boj reads it, 
Now I will tell JOQ wh7 lam a leetotA 
drink beoauie tbe Bible ujs it ia bad. 
etba we are told that " wine is a moc 
ing ; and whotneier ij deoeiTsd there 
Baod of Ilupe [or JuTenila Temple] w 
Bible, whioh ib tha word of God; i 
wlial ii good for us. Goil wiahei eier, 

those who are deceived bj wine or baer are mmeruuiv. inej 
haT« wretohed homeB, emprj oupbuarda, aobing beads, and 
aorronfal hearts. If all boj:i and girli were to join lb* Band 
of Hope [or Javenila Teiuple], and keep tlie pledge, thej 
would «ave iheiaxolies from tuuoh mieerf. But we want tha 
grown people to help ul earr; on our work. If teetolaliim ia- 
good for Johnn;, it ia good for Johnaj'a father ; and if beer 
ia a bad thing for Susan, i ean'l aee why it ia not bad fur 
Snaan'a mother. [A pauaa.] There, Mr. Chairman, that's 
mj little speech. I hope, when I grow bi;ger, to be able to 
aaj more, and to make many speeches in faTor ai total ab-. 
■t^enee, — Th* Simperanct Worker. 



A OONCBRT BXBRCUB: FOR << WBE •• OHBI. 

Tbia little band do with our hand, 

Tbe pledge now sign, to drink no wine ; 

Nor brandy red, to tiim our head ; 

Nor crnzv gin, lo Icmpt lo sin. 

Nor whieky hoi, ihni makea the aot; 

Nor ale nor beer, to make ua queer ; 

Nor fiery rum, in turn oar home 

Into K hell, where none oould dwell, 

Whence peice would fly, where hope would die. 

And loTe expire, 'mid aneh a hre. 

So here we bid perpetual hkta 

To nil that can Intoiicale. 
Lord, may thioa own s rength be giTan, 
And grant that we may meet in heaven I 

—The Ttrnpiraau Worlur. 
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A unrrus plsiksx: for a uttl.s: chiuk 

j^^ Long as I live I will ahgtain 
/ From beer and brandy, rum and gin ; 

|t And no bing stronger iban the rain 

\ ru ever put my lips within. 

— TKt Temperance Worker. 




WHAT A PITT. 

What A pity people drink, 

Losing all iheir seniles I 
If they wou!d but stop and think 

Tbey wouldn't have such fancies. 

For wbnt is ale or porter, 

Making heads to ache? 
it is but poisoned water, 

Making nurves to shake. 

Will you now, my friends, allow 

A little boy's advice? 
You'll never have a diunken row 

In your teetotal house. 

I beg that yon the pledge will take. 

And throw the drink away; 
Do it for your children's sake, 

And do it right away* 

—GiaiU Killer. 



WHISKY AND TOBACCO. 



THK BOYS PLKDOa. 

I will never use tobacco, 

It is very wrong, indeed; 
'Twould sap my health and spoil my breath, 

This vile, narci>tiQ weed. 

Nor whisky that intoxicotes. 
And fires the ma«Jdened iTnin ; 

It makes honies sad and desolate, 
For Uiousandi it has slain. 
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God giiTe me life for better ends, 

And 1 will not abuse it, 
Bjr driiikiiip:. chewing, smokir.^. 

And so I will refuse iL 

For he hns said no drunkard 
Shall inherit the hpavcnly home ; 
/^V But darkness, angui^<h and deji[jair 

--' Shall be his dreadful doom. 

Then let me to my wnys take heed, 
And watch, and work, and pray. 

That I may enter leaven at last- 
That land of endless day. 

— i/. A. 0., in Meuenger of Pwu, 



TEKPBRAKCB SOIVG. 

Ladies and gentlemen, 

List to my song: 
Hurrah for temperance 

All the day long; 
ril tiste net, handle not, 

Touch not the wine. 
For every little boy like me 

The temperance pledge should sign. 

Fm a temperance boy, 

Ju$^t six years old. 
And I love temperance 

Better than gold; 
ril taste not, handle not. 

Touch not the wine, 
For every little boy like me 

The temperance pledge should sign. 

Let every little boy 

Remember my son?, 
For God loves the chiMren 

That never do wrong; 
ril taste not, handle not. 

Touch not the wine, 
For every little boy like me 

The temperance pledge should nign. 

—Tke Oiunt SSO», 
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THB UXNU OF HOPB PIiBDOB. 

There's danger in the drink, boys, 

It's led good men astray ; 
There's safety in the pledge, boys, 

It leads in the safe way. 

There's mischief in the drink, boys. 

We see it erery day ; 
There's power in the pledge, boys, 

To driye the sin away. 

There are squabbles in the drink, boys, 

Jnst hear the drunkard swear ; 
There's order in the pledge, boys, 

We see it eyery where. 

There's mockery in the drink, boys. 

The adder's sting is there ; 
There's wisdom in the pledge, boys. 

Keep it by ** faith and prayer." 

There's falsehood in -the drink, boys. 

How many it has grieyed ; 
There's justice in the pledge, boys, 

None has it wronged, deceiyed. 

• 

There's sadness in the drink, boys. 

It wrings the head with pain; 
There's gladness in the pledge, boys. 

If yon will aye abstain. 

There's discord in the drink, boys, 

And ** brawls " of eyery kind ; 
There's concord in the pledge, boys. 

About your neck it bind. 

There's ruin in the drink, boys. 

How many it has killed ; 
There's beauty in the pledge, boys. 

With joy my heart it's filled. 

There's Satan in the drink, boys. 

Dark is the way to ** grope ;" 
See Jesus in the pledge, boys, 

And join our *' Band of Hope." 

^Seottith League Journal 
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1¥K DO NOT STOP TO THINK. 

BT A EirOBMXD UA.V. 

In the basj, actire duties of erery-day life, ne do not al- 
ways stop to think what influenoe goes out firom our life. Oar 
motives may be pure and good, and yet, from the very facl 
that we do not stop to think, an act, a word, or eren a look, 
may canse some heart to ache, some mind to become troubled, 
or a doud to shut out the beautiful sunshine of happiness. 

So it is, when out of the very hospitality of our natures, 
strengthened by a popular habit and education, we say to a 
friend, an acquaintance, or a stranger — in the bar-room or at 
the side-board — *' Come, take a drink." We do not stop to 
thmk what the result may be, of the seeds of sorrow and re- 
morse we are sowing. We do not stop to think of the wound 
we may inflict upon a mother's heart. We do not stop to 
think of a wife neglected, weeping silent tears of agony and 
shame ; of little children who hide away firom sight a grief 
Whose wounds will leave a scar on their tender hearts which 
tiioe and age will never erase. We do not stop to think of the 
Qod-|dven soul thus sent out on the journey of life, wander- 
ing through darkness and gloom, seeking rest and finding 
none. 

May God forgive us, and help us to stop and think. From 
this one sin of the past, there comes to me the greatest re- 
morse of them all, and but for the redeeming love of a risen 
Christ, it would at all times crush me. — Libtrty Jomm^ m the 
SHgnal, 



BTO, NOT ONCSS. 

'* Only once," the tempter said, with smiling lip. 
Tempted thus, the young man took the fatal sip ; 
And time passed on. Hush I gently tread : 
Death guards this night the drunkard's bed ! 

'* Only once," the tempter said, with winning voice, 
fieisiof the box, the young man threw the rattling dice; 
And tin:e passed on. What can earth have 
More sad Uian this, — a gambler's grave t 

48 
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«No, not once," the yoang man said, and rising up, 
WaTering not, he pushed aside the sparkling oup; 
And time passed on. No nobler fame 
Has earth than this, — an honored name. 



'• No, not once t**' the youth exclnimed, and turned awa/. 
Others filled his plaoe, and joined the exciting plaj ; 
And time passed on. How lived that boy t 
A fiaiher** pride, a mother's joy t 

— Oood l%mei. 



JLITTI«B,BUT\^iriSK. 

BT JI8SIE If ACOBEGOB. 

There's a m^rn with a smile 

Would beguile 
. A small boy into smoking awhile, 
As he winks with one eye 

On ihe sly. . 
Does he think me a fool. 
Who has neyer been to school ? 

You aud 1 
Better pass such a fellow by. 

If a man with a rose 

On his nose. 
And exceedingly shabby old clothes, 
Should call. to me toniay, 

And say : 
** Here, boy, have a drink ! ** 
Docs anybody think 

It would pay 
To be caught in that way? 



A 



THB ORXSAT SPIDER. 

DBDIOATAD TO SALOON KBKFBBS. 

A spider sat in his basement den, 
Wc&'ving his snares for the souls, of men. 
*^I will not work with my hands/' quoth he: 
VAn easier psthway must op^n for me." 
B) spreads his tables of greenetit baixe. 
Aid man* A cunning trap he lays. 



■■■ ■ ' 
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Tbt marblib \uMs are smooth and white, 

The den is hUsing with floods of light. 

Behind tbb bak the spider stands: 

There is not a wise man in the land 

But will lose his wit and- become a fool 

If he yields himself to the spider's rale. 

There is not a man so strong and braTe 

But the gpider will dig him a shameftil |^Te. 

There is not a youth so noble and fidr 

But will learn to drink, and gamble, and swear 

In the spider's den. But do not, pray, 

Dare to dispute the spider's sway : • 

If you sweep the den with the law'e etroag broom. 

Perhaps you might make a cleaner rootn ; 

But then men are fearful — a little afraid. 

In fact — on the spiders to make a raid; - 

'Twould stir np excitement, and spiders must lire ; 

So our dear household treasures we patiently give. 

The spider still sits in his basement den. 

Lying in wait for the souls of men. 

•^Mt9, J3, J. JRiehmond. 



THS CmU>*S IU£PX«Y. 

** Oh 1 ask me not to take the cup, 

Within it lurks a foe. 
If I should drink its contents np, 

'Twonld surely bring me woe. 

Hence, when I'm asked by friends to driak. 

The Ipre I will forego : 
ril pause, and of the Pledge I'll think. 

Then firmly answer. No r* 

— 2%« Ttnifiranee Worker. 



DANGBR IN HeiNB. 

Bear children, there's danjrer in looking at winCi 
Though 'tis made from the fruit of the innooent vine ; 
Oh, look not upon it, though sparkling and red, 
There's poison within it all children i^ould dread. 

children 1 oh children! of eyil beware. 
There's an enemy secretly setting a snare. 
His agents are cunning, their motiyes the same; 
They sell wine and cider that they may haVe gain. 
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A ^ITARNIKa. 

Toung ttmperanoe drinkers, 01 bewwt 
Of Iklling into Satan's snare. 
He pats the oup first to yoar lip 
And bids you only take a sip ; 
You &ip and think you get no harm, 
UnconscioHs of the Serpent's charm ; 
Yon sip again and then yoa'U think 
I'll Tenture now to take a drink. 
Each drink you take creates that thirst 
Which has its tens of thousands cursed. 
Till like a ship by tempest tossed, 
Her rudder broke, her compass lost, 
She's driren on a rocky shore, ^ 
To be engulfed and seen no more. 

— The Temperance Worker, 

TUB TBBTOTAI* ATiPflABBT. 

OOHOIST BBOITATIOir. 

A stands for Alb, whieh we must not drink ; 

B stands for Bbahdt, an eyil, we think ; 

C stands for Carb, well known by the sot ; 

D stands tor Dbunkaed; a slave, is he not? 

£ stands for Evil, which drink produoes; 

F for Fbbmebted, and therefore, bad juices ; 

G stands for Gin, the cause of muoh woo; 

H stands for Huhobb that follows it too ; 

I for Imtbmpbrakob; then let as abstain; 

J Joiif Tebtotal, and happiness gain ; 

K stands for Kbsp firom the ale-houso away ; 

L for the Liquob, that leads men astray; 

M stands for Malt, or barley that's spoiled; 

N for the Nbt in which the drunkard is coiled ; 

for Oppbbssion, the drunkard's wife feels; 

P for the Passion, the drunkard's heart steels ; 

Q stands for Quabbels, oft brought on by drink ; 

R stands for Rum, of which we won't think ; 

S stands for Spibit, which thousands has slain ; 

T for Tebtotal, which we will maintain ; 

U for Unkindniss. which the drink often follows; 

T for the Viob, whieh oft leads to iJie gallows; 

W for Winb, a mocker, we say ; 

X for a X (Oboss) we should bear every day; 

Y stimds for Youth, may they ever abstain; 

Z stands for Zbalous, teetotal to (rain. 

'* — 2%« Tengferance Worker, 
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»*BXWAR.m OF CROOKSSD l^HISKT.'* 

BT MRS. M. ▲. KIDDKB. 

Of all the erooked things in life 
To breed distemper, care and strife, 

The crookedest is whisky. 
For those who drink it day by day 
There is no '* straight and narrow way;" 
By doTious winding paths they stray. 

Beware of orooked whisky ! 



BRBAK THSS CHAIH. 

« Almost persuaded" to shun the cup, 
''Almost persuaded I" then give it up. 
Does not some tender roice 
Urge thee to make thy choice. 
Make loving hearts rejoice, 
0*er thy reform T 

"Almost persuaded/' why not to-day T 
'■Almost persuaded," do not delay ; 
Daily a hold H gains. 
Stronger it binds its chains, 
'Till scarce a hope remains 
That you'll reform. 

"Almost persuaded," heed, heed the call ; 
"Almost persuaded," stop ere you fall. 
Assert thy luanhood, then, 
Break the accursed chain. 
Ne'er touch the bowl again. 

Stop while you can. — Tht AtwU, 



TO BEODSSRATB DRIHKBRS. 

BT M ABT BBAINABD. 

Then hast said to thy boon companions, 
Thou hast said to the flowing bowl, 

Thou hast said to Pleasuve, thy mistress, 
Te never shall have control. 
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ITe will daily awhile in the sunshine. 

We will feast with a merry heart, 
We will pass the night houra in reyd, 

Then lorever and ever will part. 

£'.:t the hours sped bj so swiftly, 
And the days of thy folly haye flown ; 

Avi a web, like the web of a spider. 
About :hee has silently grown. 

Try now to unwind it, to sever, 
Then soon shalt thy helplessness feel 

'Tis lis fine as the finest of gossamer, 
'Tis as strong as the strongast of steel. 

Oh ! how shnll it be in thy future, 

If now thou canst not break away, 
When thy brain shall be drugged and bewildered* 

When thy will-power and manhood decay t 

Ask quickly the help of the Ilighest, 

Oh ! struggle and pray ; 
Stand now in the vale of decision, 

Turn now from thy folly away. 

Oh I bnry foreyer and eyer 
The past, thy dead past, in its tomb; 

Then rise with thy risen Redeemer, 
And again thy lost Eden shall bloom. 

— Our Union, 



RBCTTATION. 

At DedicatioQ of Good Templan* UaSL 

Sacred to the cause of temperance 

We consecrate this hall ; 

May all find fHends in time of need 

Who come within its walls. 

To saye them from a drunkard's grare 

May this a refuj^e bo ; 

We'll work, and ne'er giye up the fight 

Until we gain the yictory. 

Intemperance long has held ita swaj, 
And ruined many a home ; 
Regardless of loye's tender tiei^ 
Beneath our roo& it comci. 



BEOITATIOR. ^ 

What wretchedness and antold woe, 
Ike fall of many a tear, 
Is brought upon so many louls, 
Fen those we hold so dear. 

King Alcohol hae captured them. 

No more for home they care ; 

The wine-cup and the gambler's hell — 

To them they now repair. 

These demons stand with fiendish smile, 

Who are behind the bar ; 

They always have a friendly word^ 

To gain jour cash is all they care. 

When money's gone, and manhood, Wo, 

These demons this will do: 

Without a word they kick you out — 

Such men they never knew. 

Where are they now — their best days gone, 

And home that once was bright? 

Ah I now the beauty all has fled, 

Aod left no ray of light. 

Disgrace, dishonor, always come 
Within the drunkard's vale; 
The best of men demons become, 
By drinking rum and ale. 
You, mothers, who have seen 
The curse of drinking rum. 
Tour eons invite to shun the road. 
Or soon their doom will come. 

In many a home, in silent grief, 

The weary wife has stood 

And waited a husband's slow return; 

Alas t it does no good. 

The tempter has him in his snare. 

Bis home I What's that to him T 

The appetite he has acquired 

Still leads him on in sin. 

Yon, fathers, who have sons to manhood growa« 

Or those who yet are small, 

Remember, if you taste the rum, 

By rum your sons may fall. 

W hy will you wreck that noble life. 

When you've the power to save 

That noble boy of yours 

From the poor drunkard^s ^v^f 
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No greater curie has yet been found 

Than cider in a home ; 

By it the seeds of drunkenness 

Among the youth are sown. 

That cider sweet they love* the taste — 

To many it is always sweet ; 

And ere they stop to thitik, 

They're reeling in the street. 

Not youth alone the cider quaff — 

A bhame it is to say ; 

The middle-aged, and gray-heads, too, 

Through winter's chilly day, 

Will sft around the social hearth 

With mugs of cider old. 

And drink, and when, their brain on fire, 

Their wealth is then untold. 

May one and all, ere '(is too late, 

Resolve the pledge to take ; 

Gome, join our ranks — be firm and true, 

-Good temperance men to make. 

This day resolve — no moment waste — 

But leave your sinM way ; 

And go no more to Satan's bar, 

To spend in idle play. 

We're banded here in heart and hand, 

A brave and gallant crew ; 

We'll not give up the fight of fiuth 

Till victory is in view. 

Hope and charity lead us on. 

We bravely march along ; 

'* Surrender 1" is our motto clear, 

Soon ** Victory" shall crown our song. 

"-The Good Templart* Oem. 
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PUT DOIVN THIS BRAKES. 

^No matter how well the track is laid, 
No matter how strong the engine is made. 
When you find it running on the downward grade, 
Put down the brakes. 

If the demon of drink has entered your soul, 
And his power is getting beyond your control. 
And dragging you down to a terrible goal, 
Put down the brakes. 
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Remember the ad»ge^ «• Don't trifle with fire I" 
Temptation yon know la always a liar ; 
If yon want to cniBh out the burning desire, 
Pat down the brakes. 

• 

Are you running in debt by liying too fast ? 
Do you look back with shame on a profitless past, 
And feel that your ruin is coming at last 7 
Put down the brakes. 

Whether for honor, or knowledge, or gain 
Tou are fast wearing out your fa^dy and brain, 
Till nature no longer can bear the strain, 
^ut down the brakes. 

— Atlantic Methodist AdvocaU. 
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BBWARB OF IVHISKT. 

10 swallows make 1 drink, 

10 drinks make 1 spree, 

10 sprees make 1 triangle, or finis. — The AtwU. 



I.BARNING TO COUMT. 

** Number On^ — the beer-shop shun. 
Number Two — nor drink, nor brew* 
Number Three — a teetotaler be. 
Number Four — keep drink from the door. 
Number Five— abstain and thrire. 
Number Six — ^to teetotal fix. 
Number Seyen — ^be to temperance given. 
Number Eight — don't be caught by the bait. 
Number Nine — a mocker is wine. 
Number Ten — ^be teetotal, then I" 

— The Temperance Worker. 



ARGUMENT. 



TIMOTHT'S STOMACH ASD ST. PAUIi'S CliOAK. 

▲ DIALOGUB FOE TWO CHABACTEBS. 

Farishioner, Well, sir, what do you think of the temper- 
ance question now ? 

Clergyman. Just what I have always thought of it — that 
it is a system altogether opposed to the direct commands of 
Holy Scripiure. 

P, How do you make that ouf, sir? 

C. Why, in this way: That you do not attend to St. Paurs 
advice to Timothy — to *' use a Utile wine for your stomach^s 
sake/' Now I do what Paul told Timothy to do. (See L 
Tim. T. 28). 

P. But, my good s'r, you surely do not mean to say that 
St. Paul commands you or me to drink wine? He advised 
Timothy to do so for special reasons ; but you and I are- not 
Timoihy. 

C, No mafter. It is Scripture ; and unless you intend to 
make such Scripture precepts purely of a temporary -and oir> 
cumstantial character, you are bound to obey its ii^uno- 
tions. 

P, My dear sir, the precepts of Scripture do not apper- 
fain to meat and drink, but to far higher and more imporiant 
issues. I am not Timothy, my stomach is not Timothy's, and 
I am not sure I have his particular complaint. The advice of 
Paul was local, circumstantial, personal, and so far as the per- 
Bonal act was concerned, it was a matter for Timothy alone. 

C Yes, so you say ; that is the way that you teetotalers 
get over the Scriptural warrant for drinking wine. " Lo«al,*' 
and '"personal," indeed 1 I wonder what we shall come te 
next ! 

P, Well, we shall see, perhaps, if you will kindly wait a 
minute or two, while I go and fetch my carpet bag and 
rai.way rug. 

C Your oarpct-bag and rug —whatever do you want them 
for? 

P» (Going out). You will see in a minute or two. 
(Exit). 

C7. Well, I declare, if that isn't a nice way of getting 
oat of a fix. X thought X oould soon silence his rubbish 
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about teilataKtm. 
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off hj the express I 

0. Tt IVoaat 
in ihe world nn a 

P. Mosl imporli 
of ft Soripturs preii< 
sUjr to do — to ttta 
bookt and the parcl 
to briog Ihem to hi: 
Umeotl. 

C Why. joa must bo m.id, sir, to talk (hnt aort of non- 
KDS*. Si. Paul did not lell j/ou lo fctcli llioso nrtiolca. He 
uked Ttmothj lo do no ; but you ara not Timoih;. 

F. But, iir, is it not Sciip:urel Du you mean to any tbn' 
■lie prCMpta of Scripture nre of n merely lenipotary or cir- 
enmataDtial obnracterf 1 IcU fou I ato goia)( to do nliat 
Paul told Timothy to do. 

C. Then I lell you, yau are insane if you atlempt anv 
(Dch IhiDg. Tbe retiueat of Paul v.ia local, circumslaolia 
personal ; and ao fikr na tbe peraoaal act naa oi.aoerna 
it was a mater tot Timotby alone. 

F. "Looftl," and *' per^onnl,'' indeed! Then if I ha' 
DO coTninaud of iha Apoailo to feicii ihe clonk and papc 
from Troas beonuse the request nos per;oaal to Tiuiott 
alone, on what ground do you object lo my inlerpieiaiif 
of tba Aposile'B adiice to Timoiby (o drink wine as beii 
pnrety laoai and peraonal. and ns auch, no command 
me or youf Tbe (wo ibinga, equally and aliko apply 
ua, and that is — not at all. 

O. Caught— f.iirly oau;:hl I Well, if you will promi 
■ot lo quote Timoihy to ju-tify your journey lo Troas, 
will promise not to quote I'iuiotby to juatily wine-tLria 
in( uy more. Qood-byl 
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IHDIVIDUAI< RBSPONSIBIIilTT. 

You remember the myth of the hydra-hetded moniter? 
When the head was cut off it grew again. Hercules at last 
discoTcred that that would not do, but that he must sear with 
a red-hoi iron the bloody neck, and then it grew no more. 
Total abstinence cuts off the hydra-head of intemperance, and 
a prohibitory law is the red-hot iron that sears the bloody 
neck so that it shall not grow again. We hare been cutting 
off the heads, but they kept growing, now we want a law in 
the states and in the national Ckinstitution prohibitory of the 
whole thing. And to obtain this, eyery man and woman is to 
feel ku and her responsibility, take a stand, do their duty, 
look to God, keep steady in line, and God will gi^e us the 
Tictory. An Eastern monarch had a grand victory and he 
wanted to celebrate it ; so he had hewn out a Tast obelisk thirty 
feet taller than the one Vanderbilt set up in Central Park last 
year — ^a hundred feet in length, one solid shaft of stone. It 
was prone on the ground, and he had ropes attached to it He 
summoned twenty thousand men on the day giyen to erect 
that obelisk, but he knew that it was a trying task and that a 
terrible responsibility was upon those men and they must be 
made to feel their individual responsibility. 80 at the appoint^ 
ed hour he came out with his only son, a little three-year-old 
boy, the future king of the realm, bearing him in his arms. 
He was assisted up ^ome steps on to the base of the obelisk, 
and, holding him high in his arms, he passed the entire length 
to the apex of it, amid the gaze of the astonished multitude 
as to what he meant. As he arriyed at the apex he laid him 
down, took some thongs Arom an assistaot and lashed the lit- 
tle feUow to the apex of the monument, and then the kingly 
tears fell and the father's heart beat. He clasped him and 
kissed him conyulsiyely, and then, stepping back, lifled his 
finger, which was the signal for the work of erection to go on. 
£yery man planted his foot more firmly, neryed his arm, sum- 
moned his will, and, with eyery eye on the prince, up steadily, 
steadily, steadily the obelisk went, until perpendicularly it 
settled with a thud into the socket. Then a man sprang up 
the ropes, out the thongs, took the boy on his shoulder, slid 
down those ropes, and deliyered him safely into his oyerjoyed 
father's arms, while twenty thousand throats swelled the 
chorus of Joy and triumph, proclaiming that the work was 
done because eyery man had felt his individual responsibilify 
and had done his work faithfully, and thus the work was 
aehiered. 

The raising of this obelisk is to lift the cause of tots! absti- 
inee into the heayens before this nation, and at the apex is 
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l*sh«4 Mt ImniorUl loul in eTsry oommunitj, knd Ha who 
gires the word la fbe King of kia^ and Iha Lord of lords, 
aud on fou and on vu in (he fulnre la the rcapoutibililj. God 
make u foithftil to tha UsL— i)r. J. 0. Peek, in AdoataU. 



THB ORIBIB OF CRISBB. 

The Mmpsranco qTiestion la fost aaauming the important 
pMition wluoh it, [a entitled to have in thia nation. The Uqaor 
traffic in the " gigaatio crime of crimes of the nineteenth oen- 
turj." It is the grenteat peiil of the nation. Thia oountrj 
can not eiUt half drunk and half aolier. No greater poliiic^ 
question arisen berore the people than this. No ■' shirt" so 
"bloody*' aa that mode by Mjb bloody hands of the liqnor 
traffio. War, pestilence, and famine combined can not elaim 
nearly as many victima na can the blpod-stainaJ bands of the 
liquor traffic. Bold and yet bolder and more defiant llianBTer 
IwfoTe, it deman is wei'k-day and Sabbath-day victims, and all 
liouTB of tha night 1o ply its de^illy and bloo ly work. Polit- 
ic«l paiiiea boir down to do its bidding, and yel sireloh out 
their treaohero IIS hands, blood-ied with coorplidty with the 
dram-shops, and ask for temperance To.ea, for wbigh they gire 
aq eqnivijent. — The Siynal. 



FOUNDATIONS. 



the eye, please the fancy, or minister in any way ti 
comfort or oulti*ated taaie of the ocoupants or their mai 
friends whom they delight to entertain. Luxurious furi; 
ture, rich end ooitly paintings, etatuary and moeaioi, wi 
countless rarietles of delioale ornaments and graoefiil drsp 
ries, adorn its many apartments. The " birds aing amoi 
the branches" of the alately treed that shade its slopii 
Uvns. Beautiful 9oners, in their ssuon, bloom and sfai 
fmgranea around, all mitiisieriD|c iu their innocanoe to tl 
pleoaure sod gratis cation of the guilty oooupanta. Wt 
should I say guilty t 1 will tell you. All Is the pricg ' 
hlooil Its solid walla, its graceful dr&peries, its riah orn 
nienta, its onriTaled ftesooings, its fountains. Ha frnlta si 
QoweTi, are all condemned by the God of Jn (ioe, a* rare 
■ft wu BaUhatsar when tha hand suddenly appwad 
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wrltd his doom upon the wall of his banqueting-room. Oh I 
th9 aching hearts that hare been crushed out before this 
Btruoturo could be raised! How many {>rayer8 nnd cries 
went up to the God *' to whom vengeance belongeth," to ftrert 
that which, being accomplished, resulted in this and mnny 
similar homes I Would you wonder if, when '^seated in the 
twilight, some time there should come, 

* With a slow and noiselea footstep,** 

not " some messenger divine,*' to fhe master of the mansion, 
but in fancy, troops of pale, sad faces, to haunt him, an<i 
mournful Toices to reproach him for the foundation u{ on 
which he built, and for the tears and sighs he disregarded, as 
its walls were reared before his careful scrutiny ? When in 
God's own time the '* rains descend and the flooils come." 
where will be the safety of the man who built his house upon 
others' woes — upon the wreck of others* hearts and homes T 
Are we too severe upon those who, with the law on their side, 
smother their consciences, or mould them to suit their conven- 
ience or desire? The owner of this mansion was never a 
saloon-keeper — he would have scorned such an occupation, 
and yet the saloon-keeper would have come to grief but for 
aid from him and others entertaining his sentiments. 

Should those who live in homes built upon the ruin of otV 
ers* homes be tolerated in a Christian communiy, any more 
than those who steal into our houses by night and rob us of 
our jewels and gold ? 

•* Be not deceived. God is not mocked.*' 

When the Master comes, and only those foundations which 
will stand his tests will remain, wlicrs wiil the owner of the 
luxurious home then be found? — The Signal. 



WHAT RUM DOES FOR IiANDIiORDS. 

The greate<«t curse which landlords have to contend with at 
the present day, especially in localitie-? where there is a large 
foreign population, is Whishjy Deer j- Co. More than three- 
fourths of all the losses which I have been subjected to within 
the last ten years have arisen in consequence of tenants u«ing 
their money to buy intoxiciting liquors, instead of paying 
their rents. The only parties who are in any way pecuniarily 
benefited by the sale of rum, are the landlord, who lets his 
building wherein rum is sold, and the rumseller. To sitisfy 
their greed erery inlustry which surrounds them suffers. 
Increase in their gains means decrease in the income of every 
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other landlord and business indu try. The comer gro^-shop 
with large plate-glnss windows and marble floors, is paid for 
by, the tenants of other landlords who refuse to let their 
buildings for such purposes. The more plate-glasM and mar- 
ble slabs there are in the rum-shop, the more old hat? and 
soiled garments must be stuck in the windows of their pa- 
trons to keep out the cold air. The more siik flounces upon 
the dress of the rumseller's wife, the cheaper the calico upon 
the wife and children of his pitrons. 

The more spacious the parlor and brighter the fire of the 

rumselier, the more so.intily furnished and colder are the 

abodes of those who patronize him. While the rumseller 

driyes his $1,000 spnn. his customer-} can not even afford a 

five cent hor^e car. Fiom the lung-hole of every barrel of 

liquid damnation that is sold by the dramsellers there flows 

a constant stream of drunkards, criminals, paupers, tramps?, 

lunatics and imbeciles, to fill poor-houses, houses of corieo- 

tion, jai s and prisons. Eveiy dollar that the owner of the 

rum-shop and his rum-selling tenani put into their pockets, 

comes out of the pockets of the poor men, and is a deaJ loss 

. as far as the public good is concerned. The richer the land- 

lord and his rum-selling tennnts grow, the poorer becomes the 

landlord who lets his builiings for tenements and legitimate 

business. It is an undisputed fict that the laboring man who 

has a family can not indulge in liquor drinking and pay his 

lindlord and grocer. It is chronic in those who do not pay 

their rent to find fault with their landlords. The worst 

umon^r that class are those who spend more for intoxicating 

liquors and tobacco than their rent amounts to. — 27*. H, Far- 

row, in The Si^naL 



OBJECTIONS ANSIVBRBIX 

BT ELLA WHEELEB. 

I am a Templar, through and through, 
And proudly we;ir the title, too. 
You, sir, or madam, may reply, 
f ou*re just as temperate as I! 
Ton like the principles wo teach 
(If we but practice what we preach). 
And you will help us, heart and hand — 
Ihen come, I say, and join our band. 
But ** No, you'd rather not, * because 
We're bound by secret codes and laws.' " 
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Now, frirads, tUs secret is so small. 
It need not block jour way at all. 
I here most solemnlj declare 
We have no goat hid anywhere { 
We keep no animal to ride — 
And no greased pole down whioh we slide ; 
Nor do we keep a tub of water 
In whioh to douse each son and daughter ; 
We neither fireeze nor fry our members, 
Nor give them seats on glowing embers. 
We meet to plan a oourse of action 
Aj^iinst the mighty liquor faction ; 
To aid and strengthen one another 
Eaoh knowing each a friend and brother. 
And simply to avoid intrusion, 
We guard onrseWes by this seclusion; 
lake soldiers, we' to a countersign 
That all must give who pass the line : 
A whispered word, a harmless grip, 
That proves the right of fellowship. 
This constitutes our *' secret" dread. 
O'er which you sigh and shake your head. 
Kow, this objection done away, 
I reach the next. You, madam, say 
You'd join us, but fbr this one fact — 
*' 'Twould throw you in euch close contact 
With — well, with people quire below you ; 
And those you'd rather should not know you." 
Madam, the way that leads to God, 
Slaves' feet, as well as kings', have trod; 
And Christ, who walked beside the sea. 
Said to the fisher, << Follow me." 
_^ And forth they went to preach God's word — 
"" ^ The humble fisher and our Lord. 
And are you better, then, than Hot 
Will you refuse to bend the knee 
In church, because aoross the aisle 
Kneels one whose bonnet's out of style, 
One who is ignorant and low. 
And one you do not care to know f 
Refuse to battle for the right, 
Because so many plebians fight? 
Or to labor for a soul's salvation 
With those beneath your station f 
Then what will you carry in your hand 
When at the Master's feet you stand? 
When humble souls lay golden sheaves. 



OBJIOrlONB A,I(SWEaHIL 

Mo tiMware'* boaght withoat a prist. 

No giln without a BMriSce. 

Whera'ar ire go, or near or hr, 

Wa find soma thingB thai fret and Jar. 

Madam, no more ia this ooDDMliOD — 

Not, sir, I pan to joar objection. 

Ton saj wa'*a a glorious end in Tier ; 

Tou think onr eaua« ii Juat and trae: 

Ton think oar aim a noble one, 

" But thers'i loo much sparking going on. 

Tou think there's a deal of that doaa her*. 

From the waj our girlaand bojs appear; 

And joo s>7 it ahoutd not be beoausa 

We dedicate oor hall to a " oauaa I" 

A bolj cause, and it i« not right 

To do loTfl making (here each ni|thL 

Does mjr Chrialiaa friend remember sUIl 

An old brown charoh npoD the hill I 

And how each Sunday bii fact strajed thither 

In spifs of watar, wind or weather? 

How ha aat Ihrongh a lermon long and drj. 

With beallng heart and glewlng eje, 

Because he oonid see in the ohoir aboia 

A genile face he had grown to loTe? 

Does be remember when she glanced down — 

How the r»d bloom itsined hia cheeks of browa t 

Haa he forgolten lbs doorwa;, where 

Ba liugerad till she oama down Ibe stair t 

Bow he walked by her aide with little thought 

Whether the lermon waa fine or not, 

And learned the aweetaet teieon of joulh 

Aa ha listened to Qod's great word of tiatbT 

So if at lodge Jane looka at Hal 

Ortr the top of her ritual ; 

If John olasps Jessie's finger tips 

With aometbing beeidee Good Templar grips ; 

Or Tom, to guard at the inner door, 



Might proTe aa true to a man through life 

If courted in ohuroh, or in our hall, 

Aa if he won her at rout or baU. 

Awaj with ottteotions I Come, my friend. 

And work with ua to the glorious end. 

Now ia the time 1 There's work to be done. 

And westward, waatward sinka the sun ; 

Th* Haalar ealls aa Ihe day grows dim — 

Ok. where ai* Ike ahearea von •hoold oarrr Him 



WATER. 



IVATXIR IS BXIST. 

Water is best for the man of health, 
'Twill keep his strength secure. 

Wattr is be^t for the man of wealth, 
'Twill keep his riches sure. 



\ 



Water is best for the feeble man, 
'Twill make his health improve; 

Water is be>t for the poor, 1 know, 
'Twill make his wan s remoYO. 

Water for those who are growing old, 
*Twill keep them hale and strong; 

Water is best for the young and bold, 
Twill make their moments long. 
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Water is best for the man of toil, 
. Twill make his labors light ; 
^Water is best for the ladies who soil 
Not a hand from morning to night 

Water is best for the man of strife, 
'Twill make his anger slow ; 
^ And for him who leads a peaceful life, 
^ 'Tis the very best drink I know. 

Water is best for the man of state, 
'Twill make his judgmeni true ; 

Water is best for those who wait 
His high commands to do. 

Water, pure water's the drink for man, 
i Its fountains are full and free I 
Others may drink " firewater" who can. 
Pure water's the nectar for me I 

Water is best in cold or heat 
At morn, or noon, or night; 

'Tis the only drink that ** can't be beat» 
Clear, beautiful, sparkling, bright I 
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rwo ODPS. 



Would ye Iibtb cheeks like Boiven, 
WOnlil je ha*B sparkling ejb»T 

Koses driiik from llieslionen. 
And 90 doalltUe Q'^wcra ; 

And erevj bird tliai Sies 
Drinks wine of Pnr&Jiee. 

Waald fi haTe Toiers cleir 
A9 the bliiLe bird Ilia; flleat 

In the bright founlnin near, 
BeflecliiijC Lite f(i vkiw. 

It dips iti bill. We lieor 
Iti praise of FaradLie. 

Would j« be loTed bj all. 

And to true honor rise, 
And be sua crown od and ttXl, 

In koowlcdge just and vise. 
Drink crjslal dropi that fall. 

The wine of Faradite. 

Wonld jG life to be old. 

And hpar when " nisdnm oriee," 
Drink pure water and cold ; 

The Boul, that never diei. 
Is not left in the mould, 

lis borne ia Paiadisa. 

Would je be tmly great 
And good, (here grBatneu Um 

A pi:ltir in the stiite. 
A word unto the wise 

Uaj coma to those too lute, 
Turned out of Pttraditia. 

—Nai. Tim. 



TWO CVPS. 



I Me a cup with fonmlng brim. 
And color, bright and nil.d; 

I* held all sparkling within, 

The dcklh-druught of eaah ohild. 
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I see another ehalioe fiur. 

Which, as the shining dew. 
Is pure as summer^moming's air, 

Is life and health for joa. 

One cup by deyils' wrath is mixed, — 

One, angels hand to thee ; 
And mankind's place is found betwixt. 

His choice, — which thall it bef 

— Oood Times. 



THK TWO GUkSSlBS. 

There sat two glasses filled to the brim. 

On a rich map's table, rim to rim ; 

One was mday and red aa blood. 

And one ws0 as clear as the orystal flood. 

Said the gUiss of wine to the paler brother : 

'* Let vs tc^l the tales of the past to each other ; 

I oan tell ft a banquet, and reyel, and mirth. 

And the |(roudest and grandest aonls o& earth 

Fell und^ m j touoh as though stmek bj Uigjht 

Then I yas king, for X ruled in might ; 

From tl^ heade of kings I haye torn the crown. 

From the height of fame I hare hurled men down. 

I have plasted many an honest name ; 

I have taken virtue and given shame ; 

I have tempted the mouth with a sip, a taste. 

That has made his future a barren waste ; 

Far greater than a king am I, 

Or any army beneath the sky. 

" I have made the arm of the driver fi^l. 
And sent the train from the iron rail ; 
I have made good ships go down at sea. 
And the shrieks of the lost were sweet to me ; 
For they said, * Behold how great you be I 
Fame, strength, wealth, genius, before yon fldl. 
And your might and power ars over all.' 
Ho f ho 1 pale brother," laughed the wine, 
'' Can you boast of deeds as great as mine t" 

Said the water glass : '< I oan not boast 
Of a king dethroned or a murdered host; 
But I oan tell of a heart onee sad, 
By my orystal drops made Ught and glad ; 
^ thirsts Tve queaehed, and brows I've lavadf 
'laads Fve esoled, and souls I've saved ; 



0OU> VATKB DBIHKXRfl, ALL. 

[ ]mt« 1mlp*d Utroash tha tbUij and duh«d down th«'moi 

Slept in the aaiuIiiDg and droppod from the Aj, 

And cTeijirtliTe slad<l«ned the landsetpe and eye; 

I but eased the hot forehead of fever and pain, 

I haTe made the parched meadaw grow fertile witb grain ; 

1 can tell of the powerful wheel of the mill, 

That ground out the flour and turned at m; will ; 

I can tell of manhood debseed bj jon, 

That I haTB lifted and crowned anew ; 

i cheer, I help, I atrengthen and aid ■ 

I gladden the heart of man and maid ; 

I act the wine-obained caplire l^e, 

And all are better for knowing me." 

These are Uie tales they told eeeh otiier — 
The gtaea of wine and ita paler brother — 
As llie; Mt together filled to the btim. 
On the rich man's table, rim t« rim. 



BltlGHT 1TATER. 

Bright, bright water, epnrkling and flree. 
Dancing and leaping jgyoualj ; 
Bright, pure water, foaming in glee — 
Thia is tlie best drink for yon and for m«. 

Laughing water, burating to light 
In tbo pure fountain — beautilal right! 
Qnrgling in eoolneai down in the glea ; 
Beat drink of all drinka — drink, drink again. 

— PchCA'i TtmjM-anet Banntr. 



OOI.D VTATER DHINKERB, AU- 

Cold water IWim the mountain*. 

Cold walet from tha hill*, 
I* dnging in ihe brookleta, 

And laughing in the Hlls; 
'Ha ijiarkling m tlie dew-drop, 

'lis praiiling: in the rain — 
That, gently, coolly blling, 

B«<M*lt«* graw and grsta. 



WATXB — TEA. 



"IT IKDMK KB ao." 



Wh«n Tammie w 

Juit tbree j«aTt old, 
H« leuned to loTe Bvaat <ndar, 

So Tn bMD told. 

H* dnnk ao mnoh od* EaonuoKr 

Only to thiokt 
Hut rODiid thB room h« itsggertdl 

Oh I Dtughtj drink. 

Upon the floor at last he fell. 

And tbenhe slept; 
Sil mamma felt eo Terj bad, 

Abe ughed and wept 

When papa aiked him aext daj noTM 

To take a " nip," 
He aoiwered, '• No, it d'ank ne h. 

No more I'll aip." 

Beth grt,y and bald ia Tom to-dajr. 

But firm Me et«p; 
He*! erer aaid, "It d'nnk me ao, 

He more I'll aip." 

—T. Martin Trmu. 



tVAVKS— TSA. 

I think that erer; mother' a aon. 
And ererj father's daughter. 

Should drink — at leait till tirenlj-one— 
Jnat aething bat oold water. 

And after that— they might drink v% 

But Bothing anj atrengec. 
If all folka would agree with me, 

Thej'd live a great deal laagMr. 



HOME PROTECTION. 



A WOMAN'S liOGIC 

A Dialogue between Mrs. Wantram and her friend Mrs, 
Fameworthf who hoe called to see her. 

At the beginning J Mrs, F. very emphatiCj and a little excited. — 
Mrs. W. quiet but determined. At the dose, manner of both 
tender, and their voices fuH of tears. 

Mrs. F. Voto on the temperance question T Not I, in- 
deed I Yon shall never catch me doing anything so unwoman- 
ly, I can assure you. 

Mrs, W. Pray why do you think it unwomanly, Mrs. 
Famsworth? I am quite sure I should not wish to do an un- 
womanly action, but I do so desire to yote these five rum 
shops out of Pinton. W^e'ye held our club meetings, carried 
on our crusade, continued our Gospel work and scattered lit- 
erature all through the Tillage, yet these five men sit quiet- 
ly behind their screen doors and, secure in the protecting 
parchment given by our city fathers, sell on and defy all our 
efforts. My charity is beginning to become gritty and I feel 
like trying to drive the devil, since we can neither coax nor 
starve him out. Nothing will do it but the votes, and why is 
it unwomanly for us to use these ? 

Mrs, F, Why is it unwomanly, Mrs. Wantram? I will 
tell you. Because it is man's business to vote, not ours. 
To think of my going out of my sphere and asking to do 
what men do and have done all these ages back and what 
women have neyer done ! No, indeed I 

Mrs. W. But is it quite a good ground to say that it is un- 
womanly to do what no woman has done before? The 
" sphere" of both men and women is daily changing, and 
surely it is not good logic to say that only what women have 
commonly done should in the future be done by them. Don' t 
you remember, Mrs. F., that there was a time when women 
did not teach in the public schools and this work was done 
entirely by men ? If people had argued then as you do now 
we should not have seven-tenths of our teaching corps made 
up of our sex as we have to-day ; and I believe that you 
were a sohool teacher before your marriage. 

Mrs, F, Yes, but thai is quite different, Mrs. Wantram. 
Women are bom teachers, you know. The first teachers pro- 
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Tided by nature for the children are their mothers. A woman 
OAQ understand grammar and arithmetic as well as a man ; it 
was only ignorance that kept them from being sooner em- 
ployed. 

Mn. W, And the first lato makera nature proTided for the 
child was the mother. The mother understands better than 
a man what is good for the ehild and allows or prohibits as 
she thinks best. Bnt I have something else to say on this 
line. My father remembers when no woman in this country 
ipoke upon the public platform ; this was the sole prerogatiye 
of man ; and so, by your reasoning, it would have been un- 
womanly for the first woman to haTo spoken and so gone out 
of her " sphere/' and if the first had not spoken the second 
would not, and I should not haye had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to the beautiful address you gave us yesterday in the Qos- 
pel temperance meeting. 

Do you not recollect, too, what a sensation it created in 
Pinton when Mary Denton declared her intention of going to 
medical school, and when, after graduation, she came back 
here and commenced her practice 7 People were shocked. 
*' How could she do so masculine a thing?'* '* She will have 
to go out ni^Ato." "Could she attend on men?" and such 
like, things were said of her. But Mary Denton, M. D., has 
been a Teiy angel of mercy and healing, and I think you em- 
ploy no one else for your family. Were not these things a 
greater trareling out of women's ** sphere'* than going qui- 
•tly and registeriug an effectiye opinion about these five rum 
sellers ? 

Mra, F, Ton are a good pleader; but you don't quite un- 
derstand me. We women know nothing about poUtiet, and 
then just see the conditions in which we should be placed ! 
To think of a woman going to the Town Hall, among a great 
crowd of men, some drinking, some smoking, some rude and 
ill-mannered,' and after making her way amid all that, to pos- 
sibly expose herself to insult iVb, that is not woman's bus- 
iness or woman's place, and I shall never so unsex myself. 

Mrt. W. Why, Mrs Famsworth, do you mean to say that 
i woman can learn to teach and speak and practice medicine, 
and yet can not learn something about politics^ We do not 
need to know much about politics. We have our convictions 
that rum-selling is wrong. We know enough to write * No 
Ucente*' upon a ballot paper, and then to walk up and deposit* 
it in the box. That is all we need. Tbe history of party, of 
grants, of national law is not necessary. Can you think of 
any woman who has not "knowledge " enough to cast a " no 
license" ballot? And then as to the circumstances of ballot- 
ing. Why, I think I have seen you Jin the company of men be- 
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fore this. In our Ref*orm Club socials, dou'i you remember 
how you carried around coffee and cakes among the crowds, 
and among these were some of the roughest men in Pinion. 
You hayen' t forgotten how one of those, not quite sober, upset 
the tray yon were carrying. Last Sunday afternoon, when 

Dr. B was to speak in out hall, I went down to hear him, 

and there, among the crowds who were pressing in, I saw you 
pressing yomr way with the others. We were not afraid of 
unsezing ourselves by taking equal chances with the men for 
our seats. Then you go to Hamilton's great dry goods bazaar, 
when none but men attend, and you ride in our street cars, 
ind you eat in our restaurants where men go, and where you 
are constantly thrown among others than your husband or 
• brothers. But you do not fear. Why should you fear doing 
any more unwomanly a thing by taking your husband's arm 
and going up to the baUot-box and putting in your written 
opinion ? 

Mrt. F. Well, well, what you say sounds Tory nicely. 
You do haye your quirer so full of arrows, and you are so 
quietly persistent in shooting them that I always tremble when 
I come within range of you. But I yet can not see how CTcr 
I could bring myself to deposit a vote. Of course we must be 
progressive and do many things our grandmothers would haye 
been horrified at, but I don't quite see that yoting is one of 
these things. Why should we women want to yote T Let our 
husbands and fathers and brothers do this. 

Mrs. W, Why should we women want to yote? To saye 
«ttr dear ones and protect our homes, Mrs. Famsworth. You 
may not feel that need as some do. The green sod in yonder 
grayeyard lies upon the dust of my only brother. I loved him 
better than I loved my own life. He was the. yery soul of 
cheerfulness and generous impulse. His face was the fairest, 
and his voice the gayest in all our circles. He learned to drink 
at Princess Palace saloon yonder. The f4)petite held him be- 
fore he knew it and neyer gave over its or Clel bondage. Hour 
after hour he has wept upon my bosom and declared hia 
helplessness. ** Oh, if these saloons were only shut up," he 
would say. I prayed the proprietor to sell my brother no 
more. He laughed me to scorn. The night came at last and 
death's darkness closed oyer my brother's life. I haye boys 
growing up ; they pass this saloon every day on their way to 
school. There is not a day that I do not watch them till thej 
have rounded the corner and gotten beyond it. But my heart is 
full of mother anxiety, and.Z would to God I had power to 
dear that saloon out of its place; I should feel safe. I warU the 
ballot wUh which to Mlrike down the tiger which erouehe* for the 
yom^ lift of my boys* My husband can not carry my strength 
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to tbg poUM. H« than Mit 011I7 Tagistei hii own aoDdcinnk- 
tioD of tbe tMffio. Whj thoold not I haTe equkl iatorMt in 
mj cbildren uid equft] Toioa in nmoTing their peril I 

Jfri. ^. U7 dMF Un. Wantram, that last mrgummt ia 
unftnswerabla. I km oonTinoed. Tba lofl brceis comiDgfrom 
ibe grmTej&rd jandar, aeemi filled with tbe TOioe of jour poor 
bruther ujing, "Oh J If the saloons were onl; atiiil npl" 1 
tuo hare boys, who matt daily pa«i ihess aalooos, and are ex- 
posed Id the templatioD that proTOd his ruin. The memory 
oC bis sad fate, tbejiomiiiify that a like one avaita mj best 
beloTsd — mj noble bojs, haie sbown me the falseneu of my 
logic, baia melted awaj all mj prfjndioes, and heDoeforlb 1 
■ID in heartj ajmpatb; with ;ou in this matter of ■■ woman's 
toie on the temperanee qoeetion." — Arranged from Pro/. Oto. 
E. FotUr't •• All SorU Papm," in The Sigaal. 



A Bona FOR THB W. C. T, V. 

Tdiib : ' Hold Uh Smt.' 

They are banding for the oonflicl. 

Women pure and tme; 
They hate learned Ihrough deepest lom 

There ii work to do. 

CsDK»: GlorioDB S^^Rol/ We with gladaes* 



Shining nrords and noisy trumpeti 

TbcM tbey will not bear ; 
Only torches from God's altar, 

finest words and prayer. 

They shall oonqaer, Oed haUi heard them, 

la his •IreBgtb they stand ; 
From tbeir homes tbe dread destroyer 

Fliea at his ocmmuid. 

" Come and help aa," eameat women, 

Work and watoh and pray ; 
Sttitler light titaa every homestead 

Till the perfect day. 

—The S^nat., 
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HYMN OF THB HOMB PROTECTIONISTS. 

BT MAST A. LATHBUBT. 

Aib; "Watoh on the Bhine." 

women, weeping at the tomb, 
Hare ye not heard amid the gloom 
The seyen thunders of His Yoice 
Who bids the waking world rejoice? 
'Mid storms that rend the earth and skies 
The world beholds its Lord arise ; 
Tet through the dawning, grey and dim, 
We hear His Yoice and worship Him. 

The night is yielding to the day, 
And angels roll the stone away, 
That He — ^the Hfe and light of men- 
May come unto His own again. 
Qo tell the message of your Lord ; 
'< I go before you/' is His word ; 
And, lo I all power in earth and heaven 
Is unto Ghrist, our Leader, given I 

What though a legion rise in wrath, 
The ancient dragon bar the path, 
The angel's sword is in our hand 
To guard our Eden and our land. 
Behold its legend, writ in flame : 
** The Word, the Spirit, and the Name" 
Of Him who, risen from the dead, 
For us shall bruise the serpen Cs head. 

No longer, daughters of a King, 

Your needless tears as offerings bring ; 

He lives, our strength and song to be. 

And captive leads captivity. 

He lives to silence human strife ; 

He lives to touch dead souls to life ; 

He lives, and who shall fear to stand 

For Ood and home and native land! — Our Union. 



l¥OMKH or POllTICS, 

▲ TIMBLT DBOLAMATION FOB US QIBLS. 

The gentleman says that women have no right to petition 
on political subjects) that it is discreditable, not only to their 
Motion of the country, but also to the national character ; ih«| 
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these females could hare a sufficient field for the exercise of 
their influence, in the discharge of their duties to their fath- 
ers^ their husbands, or their children, — cheering the domestic 
circle, and shedding over it the mild radiance of the social 
▼irtues, instead of rushing into the fierce struggles of political 
life. I admit, sir, that it is their duty to attend to these 

things But I say that the correct principle is 

that women are not only justified, but exhibit the most exalt- 
ed virtue, when they do depart from the domestic circle and 
enter upon the concerns of their country, of humanity, and 

of their God Why, sir, what does the gentleman 

understand by "political subjects?" Every thing in which 
this House has an agency; every thing which relates to peace 
and war, or to any of the great interests of society. Are 
women to have no opinions or actions on subjects relating to 
the general welfare? Where did the gentleman get^this prin- 
ciple ? Did he find it in Sacred History, — in the language of 
Miriam the prophetess, in one of the noblest and most sub- 
lime songs of triumph that oyer met the human eye or ear ? 
Did the gentleman never hear of the deed of Jael, who slew 
the dreaded enemy of her country ? Has he forgotten Esther, 
who, by her petition, saved her people and their country ? Sir, 
I might go through the whole Sacred History and find innu- 
merable examples of women who not only took an active part 
in the politics of their times, but who are held up with honor 
to posterity for having done so. And what were the women 
of these United States in the struggle of the Revolution? 
Were they devoted exclusively to the duties and the enjoy- 
ments of the fireside ? When the soldiers were destitute of 
clothing, or sick, or in prison, from whence did relief come ? 
From the hearts where Patriotism erects her favorite shrine, 
and from the hand that is seldom withdrawn when the soldier 
18 in need. The voice of our history speaks, trumpet-tongued, 
of the daring and intrepid spirit oi patriotism burning in the 
boBoms of the women of that day I And, sir, is that spirit to 
be charged here, in this hall, where we are sitting, as being 
''discreditable*' to our country's name? So far from regard- 
ing such conduct as a national reproach, I approve of it and 
1 glory in it I — John Quincy Adams. 



RAIiliYlNO SOXG. 

BY MBS. 7. B. SMITH. 



Though in some Legislative Halls 
The giant rum doth boldly tread, 

And ''Freedom," write upon the walls 
Where drunkenness should be instead. 
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A glorious campaign has begun. 
That isitadels of right may stand; 

For woman works, that curse to shun, 
For "God, and Home, and Native Land." 

And why not she antagonize 
What would her home destroy, ^ 

For justice bids the mother riise, 
The right protect, to saye her boy. 

And she an interest has more deep 
Than sages, sire, or brothers can ; 

For nestled in her arms there sleep 
The noble, true, the "coming man.*' 

Though there are barriers in the way, 
As she the ballot-box doth seek. 

Who fought for freedom, ever say, 
"She can learn wisdom by defeat." 

That her appeals, exempt may be 
From dire results, objections graye; 

Still queen of hearth and home should be 
For those she fondly seeks to save. 

And as some are admitted peers 

To many brothers of to-day. 
She should work on through coming years, 

'Till "Home Protection'' wins the day. 



TEE DEUNEAEII. 



THB DK&D KARCH. 



Tnmp, tramp, tramp in the dmaktrd'i waj 

UuDh th« f«et of k million m«ti; 
If none thtM pity and aone ahall ian, 

Where will the marcli the; are making endl 
The young tb* strong, and the old are there 

la oofS ranks as liiaj hurry past. 
Vith not a moment to think or oare 

What is the fate that oomea at latt. 
Tramp, Iramp, trunp to the droakard's doom. 

Out of a beybood pare and fair — 
0»er the thoughts of love and home- 
Past the cheek of a mother'a prayer; 
Onward awift to a drunkard's orime, 

Over the plea of wife and ehild, 
OTor the hoIiMt ties of lime — 

Season dethroned, and loul gone wild. 
Tnnip, tramp, tramp, till a dnukard's graT* 

Coven the broken lib of ahama^ 
While the spirit Jesus died to save, 

Meets a Aiture we dare not uame, 
Qod help us all, there*! a orois to bear 

And work to do for the mighty throng 1 
God giTS OS strength, till the toil and prayer 

Shall end ens day in the viator's songl 

— JAoea**. 



THE DRUHKARI>>K FAMII,T, 



Ta who haTe felt tbe joy 

Of ebildhood's guarded life, 
Pity Uie drunkard's boy 

And the drunkard's wretohed wifel 
Through the dreary winter's day 

He leaTBB them alone and ill; 
Ni^t tMa on his gloomy way. 

But afar be lingers sliU. 
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Hunger and cold are there 

In that bouse of want and woe, 
Where all the blasts of air 

Through the broken windows blow. 
They have no bread to eat, 

They have no wood for the hearth 
Save what the loud storms beat 

From the giant trees in wrath. 

The worn and weary wife 

Sits shivering in her rags, 
Bewailing a wasted life 

That all too heavily drags. 
Her moaning baby is pressed, 

In the misery of despair, 
Close, tilose to her aching breast. 

But the death-chills find it there I 

Away through the drifted snow, 

Some pitying heart to seek. 
Their boy in his shame must go. 

Hungry, and tattered, and weak. 
Oh I pity the drunkard's wife 

And his poor, forsaken boy. 
And shun the drunkard's life. 

For he knows no innocent joy. — Advocate. 



THB CHIIiD'S I^AMBBTT. 

Out in the gloomy night sadly I roam, 
I have no mother dear, no pleasant home : 
No one cares for me, no One would cry. 
Even if poor little Bessie would die. 
Weary and tired, Tve been wandering all day : 
Asking for work, but Fm too small they say : 
On the damp ground I must lay my head — 
Father's a drunkard, and mother is dead. 

We were so happy till father drank rum, 
Then all our sorrows and troubles begun 1 
Mother grew pale and wept every day — 
Baby and I were too hungry to play ; 
Slowly they faded till one summer night 
Found their dead faces all silent and white ; 
Then with big tears slowly dropping, I said, 
Father's | drunkard and mother is dead. 
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Ob 1 if the UmpenBOB »•> wonld only Ead 
Poor wrstohed blhir, and (kik ywj kiad ; 
If Ibej irould itop him from drinking, why ihea 
1 (bould b« «o TWj h«pp; Bgain 1 
Is il too late, temperaDoe men? Flense trj. 
Or poor little Beaaie mast toon atarre aod die ; 
All the da; long I're been begging for bread — - 
Father'! a dmokard and mother ii dead I 



THB DRVITKARD'B BOITDjAiE. 



(A tne iDoldtBli] 
" OlTe me a drink, O, gire nte a drink 1" 

The dninkard in agony cried ; 
" I haTe no donbt jou menn me wM, 
But I hare ao Tainly tried 
To stop driDking — and 1 giro it np, 
For I caD oot put awa; the liqnor cup, 
"I'tb aigned (he pledge more than onos, 
And tried lo keep it in vain. 
For the demon drink o'eroame my strength. 

And t'n neTer try it again. 
Some brandy, I say I for my Tilalg crme 
The drink to which I bare long been a slave. 
" Don't tell me ■ be brare and use my will,' 
M; will ba* been dead long ago ; 
The more I atrive the weaker I get, 

And the drankard'a life ia mj woe ; 
I aball die ere long in dreadftil disgrace, 
UoSt to see my Maker's face. 
" Go away with yonr preaching, I'm sick of it a 
Don't offer a lermoD to me ; 
Pnt away your pledge, and close the doors 

Of the hauntB that deal in miaerj ; 
If I don't see tlie aceursed stuff, 
I am a sober man enough. . 
"Oh, listen, ail ye Tirtaous souls— 
There is many a wretehed man 
Who longa to utOf hie habit of drink. 

Beginning a new life again. 
But there's a rum shop aterery turn. 
Making his thirst to fiercely burn- ' 
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'* I know I'm dyuig erery dtkj, 

And into Ml I maj sink ; 
But when the demon of thirst is strong 

I would go threugh hell for a drink 1 
I forget mj wife and children all, 
And to haye it, before them dead Td fall. 

*' Use your influenee, ladies &ir, 
To drive the ramsellers away, 
Making them see the dreadful deeds ^^ 

They are causing day by day. 
They might shrink in shame and sore alright. 
Hiding their eyes from the loathsome sight. 

" So, if you would saye me, and the rest 
Of all the men who suffer and fall, 
Qei your laws turned round, and set them to work 

Closing them speedily, all 1 
Then you may talk to the drunkard, and saye 
Many a man ftrom the drunkard's graye 1 " 

— Our Union. 



THIS DRUNBL4RD>S DOOM. 

BT KATK M. BROWN. 

I stood — in a dream — ^by & long wide street, 
That was beaten hard by the numberless f«et ; 
From the top of a hill, by a smooth descent, 
Down through a narrow yalley it went. 
Up at the top it was light and wide, 
And stately houses stood side by side ; 
But down at the bottom 'twas narrow and dark. 
And as I stood silently listening — hark I 
What horrid sounds from the darkness arise I 
There are deep-toned curses and anguished cries. 

Up at the top in those houses fair 
There are sparkling liquors and wines so rare ; 
There are merry yoices and dancing feet, 
And joyous laughter and music sweet; 
There are tempters who fill the alluring cup, 
There are thoughtless youths who drink it up. 
Then a stronger draught, regrets to still, 
And thus they are coming doirn the hill ; 
9own at the bottom the darkened road 
Bnded abruptly at one abode — 
A yawning, gloomy, fearful tomb. 
And oyer it written, "The drunkard's doom," 
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But as I looked up the lighted street, 

I heard Ihe sound of many feet ; 

And I saw a motley and numerous erowd — 

The young, the old, the lowly, the proud — 

Slowly but surely wending their way 

Down from the glorious light of day, 

Down to the regions of darkness and woe — 

Slowly but surely onward they go. 

Methought, at the top without a fear, 

Many had taken the cup of cheer. 

But it soon enthralled them and drew them on, 

Until strength forsook them and hope had gone. 

And I saw there many from regions of Hght, 
Preaching and pleading the cause of right- 
Pointing ahead to the yawning tomb, 
And bidding them fly from the drunkard's doom. 
And some there were left of the downcast band, 
Thankfully taking the helping hand ; 
Upii^rd they toiled to safety and light, 
And Joined their hands in the glorious fight. 
But oh I how many closed their ears, 
And laughed away their gloomy fears. 
Drinking, to drown each painful thought, 
From the cup that all their pain had wrought. 

And there were those on either side 

Of the downward-moTing human tide, 

IVho filled each cup and filled again 

With the maddening draught of woe. and pain, 

And eyer goaded, urged them on. 

Bade them drink till care and thought were gone. 

Till the darkness hid them from my sight. 

And I said, as I thought of the endless woe. 
The sorrow and pain that no respite know ; 
Of the thousands going down to the tomb— 
Of the helpless, despairing drunkard's doom. 
If but one wanderer we may win back 
From the beaten, downward, death-bound track.; 
Can save but one soul from woe and pain, 
0ne deathless spirit for heaven gun — 

Shall we ever give up the glorious cause 
Of temperance, right, and God's own laws? 
Shall we eyer grow weary in doing the right, 
And faint and fail and draw back from the fight? 
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No I By Ood^t help we will never f&il ; 
The fbes of temperance and right assail, 
And oat from the highways and hedges of sin 
God*s ransomed litile ones gather in. 



IVHO HATH "WOSSt 

BT J. A. HUMPBB. 

Yes, Soroggins is dead 1 

His poor spirit fled 
This morn at a quarter to one. 

A drunkard, you say ? 

Yes, 'tis solemn to-day 
To think of him, now he is gone. 

He seemed not to think 

How low it will sink 
The man who indulges the vice. 

It maddened his hrain. 

And his life was yain, 
And he gave his soul as the price. 

He drank away wealth, 

He drank away health, 
His self-respect, virtue and all. 

He was not aware 

Of what he must share 
In the drunkard's terrible fall. 

Once bright was his home 

With the light that shone 
From the love of a genial wife ; 

But love was forgot 

In the hate for the sot. 
And his days came and went with strife. 

The landlords would laugh 

At the «« drunken calf," 
As they called him, watching his gait; 

But theirs is the shame— 

They ruined his name, 
And dragged him from heaven's estate. 

An innocent boy. 

They made a decoy 
To tempt him from virtue's way, 

Then on to the goal 

They hurried his soul, 
Not earing his course to stay. 
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O what will they nj 

In that awfiil day, 
When conscience shall claim her own T 

When the soul that now dies 

In judgment shall rise, 
And all hope of reform has flown. 

Beware, who for hire 

GIto the liquid fire, 
That destroys both body and souL 

Remember 'tis **woe," 

The Lord saith so, 
To tender your neighbor the bowL 

the countless throng 

Now moving along, 
Not caring themselves to save I 

Tonng man, hasten back 

From the rum-beaten track. 
For it ends in the drunkard's grave. 



THB FATSS OF A FAST YOUNGS MAN. 

WUITBN IN THB STATl's PRISON. 

It* 8 cnriouB, isn't it, Billy, 

The changes that twelve months may bring; 
Last year I was at Saratoga, 

As happy and rich as a king ; 
And feeing the waiters with a ** ten/' 

And sipping mint juleps by twilight. 
And to-day I am here in the ** Pen." 

<« What led me to do it 7" What always 

Leads men to destruction and crime ? S 

The prodigal son, whom you've read of, 

Has altered somewhat in his time. 
He spends his substance as freely, 

As the Biblical fellow of old ; 
But when it is gone he fancies 

The husks wUl turn into gold. 

Champagne, a box at the opera, 

High steps while fortune is flush. 
The old, old story, Billy, 

Of pleasure that ends in tears, 
The froth that foams for an hour. 

The dregs that are tasted for years. 
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Last night I sat and pondered 

On the ends of my evil ways ; 
There rose like a phantom before mo, 

The Yisions of my early days. 
I thought of my old home, Billy, 

Of the school-house that stood on (he hill, 
Of the brook that flowed through the meadow, 

I can e'en hear its music still. 

Again I thought of my mother, 

Of the mother who taught me to pray, 
Whose loye was a precious treasure. 

That I heedlessly cast away. 
I saw again, in my yision. 

The freshrlipped, careless boy. 
To whom the future was boundless, 

And the world but a mighty toy. 

I thought of all this as I sat here, 

Of my ruined and wasted life, 
And the pangs of remorse were bitter. 

They pierced my heart like a knife. 
It takes some oourage, Billy, 

To laugh in the face of fate. 
Where the yearning ambitions of manhood 

Are blasted at twenty-eight. 

-^Oood Templar* » AdnoeaU. 



THB DRUNKAIU>»S BANK. 

The bar-room is a bank where many 

Deposit almost every penny. 

Nor interest nor principal' 

They eycr get ; they lose it alV 

While time, and character, and health 

Go with their worse thatf squandered wealth. 

They give the social joys of life. 
And get want, misery, and strife ; 
They lose respect and self-control. 
They lose the hope that cheers the soul ; 
They lose their money, and they gain 
Dishonor, poyerty and pain. — ScoU Act Herald,. 



LICENSE. 



LICBHrSBD— TO DO l^HATt 

Licensed to make the strong man weak : / 

Licensed to lay the wise man low ; / 

Licensed a wife's fond heart to break, 
And make her children's tears to flow. 

Licensed to do thy neighbor harm ; 

Lincensed to kindle hate and strife; 
Licensed to nerre the robber's arm ; 

Licensed to whet the murderer's knife 1 

Licensed thy neighbor's purse to drain, 

And rob him of his yery last ; 
Licensed to heat his feverish brain, 

Till madness crown thy work at last I 

Licensed, like spider for a fly, 
To spread thy nets for man, thy prey; 

To mock his struggles I suck him dry ; 
Then cast the worthless hulk away I 

Licensed where peace and quiet dwell. 
To bring disease, and want, and woe; 
Licensed to make this world a hell, 
. And fit man for a hell below I — Our Union, 



) 



liUfBs. 



Written on xeadii^ the decidon of the Mayor and Aldermen to grant li< 
to aell intoxicating liquors. 

Well may the heayens be clothed in gloom, 
And clouds of blackness veil the sun; 

Another fearful action wrought — 
Another deed of darkness done. 

Weep drenching tears, ye clouds aboye 

(Would ye could wash away this stain)— 
Weep! for the tempted, struggling souls 
. Who plead for help, but plead in yain. 



1 



* 
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Weep t for the crushed and sorrowing hearts. 
Sunk, by this act in hopeless night ; 

Eyes, dim with tears, that yainly now 
Look for one glimmeriDg ray of light. 

Oh, for a fearful deed like this, 
That crushes hope in dark despair, 

What bitter words rise to the lips. 
Demanding sternest utterance there I 

*' Vengeance it mine — I will repay'*'* 

(The bitter words we now restrain) ; 

" Take heed; for with what measure ye mete, 
It shall be measured to you ayain." 

** Wo unto him who eaueeth one 
Of these, my little ones to fall; 
Better the sea engulfed his form — 
Better hen^er had lived at all** 

And yet, to awful words like these, 
Men steel the heart and dose the ear ; 

The ** thirty pieces" still haye power 
To calm their doubts and quell their fear. 

Again the Savior is betrayed — 
Again they naU him to the Cross ; 

His bleeding hands and wounded side 
Are naught, compared with glittering dross. 

"Oh I in this dark, this trying hour, 
Would we say, ** Father, forgive" ? 
Not now — not yet — Oh, Son of God, 
Thy spirit in our hearts reyive. 

<*They know not what they do." These words 
To wicked Jew the Savior spoke ; 
But no such plea for this dark deed; 
For this great sin there is no cloak. 

"Vain is the help of man**— we look, 
*Mid added weight of toil and care, 
Up to His throne, who knows it all, 
And gives, with burdens, strength to bear. 

God help us, through the coming year, 
To labor on, though dark the way ; 

The precious, tear-sown seed at last 
Shall harvest yield, in endless day. 

— Our Union, 
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▲ ClTlZfiH'S SOLIJiO(|UY. 

BT SOLOK ROBINSON. 

[The following lines were giTen to Miss Willard on her recent Tisit to 
JaokflonTille, Florida, by the widow of the noted Solon BoUnion. He was 
during his last years in the habit of carrying pencil and paper abont with 
him that he might eeize the fleeting thought and commit it at once to a laat- 
teg impreeilon, and these are the laiBt linee he aver penned.] 

** Three ihoosand dollars license tax ;" 
'< That is the reyenue we gain by bars." 
Ay yes ! But these beside are certain facts : 
Yoa also gain more wounds than come of wars. 
Throagh all your streets where'er I go, 
I see the marks that come of drunken woe. 
Last night I heard a drunken row and pistol shot 
Within a house that is a loathsome blot 
On your fair city's fame. And what to-day 
Is said to be the cause of that nig)lxt's fray 7 
Why simply this: The whole was caused by rum. 
Such is the revenue your bar rooms give, 
Where else, I fain as one would like to live ; 
A reyenue from rum in this enlightened day, 
From your fair town will driye all sober men away ; 
And while you gain what seems a pretty sum, 
You lose a thousand times as much by rum. 
And first of all you lose your self-respect, 
And losing that you lose mankind's as well ; 
For who the way of life would first elect, 
That leads him, on to some poor drunkard's hellT 
From this to save, lift up both yoice and hand ; 
Of poison purge this curse afflicted land I 
Let press and pulpit speak, and people too, 
And men and women rise and dare to do, 
Until they put the wicked demon down, 
That will, unless they do, destroy the town I 
'Tis thus, a stranger is, by what he sees, imprest. 
Who knows no town by rum was ever blest I 
Who knows the ** revenue " by license paid, 
Is but the price, and dear, for paupers made ! 
The price at which, and cheap, you license crime ;. 
For that is what you do for every license given. 
By which in this enlightened age and time, 
You outrage common sense as well as heaven. 
** Three thousand dollars license fees " — 
Is this your only plea and made in boast? 
And do you think it can a stranger please 
Who else might come to dwell within your coast? 
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How can you think for such a paltry sum 

To flood your streets with all that flows with rum ? 

To give free rein to crime to run its race, 

And damn your rising youth to deep disgrace I 

And with such things as these existing here, 

Will strangers greet your town with right good cheer ? 

Instead, be well assured of what £ say, 

While rum controls the town 'twill drive good men away. 

At least it will the one who writes this screed, 

Whose hate of bars is his most earnest creed. 

— Signal: 



RISK AND RUIN RAIIAOAD. 

The directors take pleasure in reassuring their numerous 
friends and patrons that the road is now in full working 
order. Within the last three months it has carried more than 
300,000 passengers clear through from the town of Bisk to 
the city of Destruction, while the immense number of way 
passengers is encouraging. 

An enormous amount of freight, such as mechanics' tools, 
household furniture, and even whole farms and stocks have 
gone forward ; and the receipts for the year have been so 
large that the directors have resolved to declare a dividend of 
600 per cent. 

The track has been improved and relaid with Messrs. Dia* 
bolis & Co.' 8 patent rail. The grades reduced to a dead level, 
and the switches brought to perfection all along the route so 
as to avoid collision with any Total Abstinence engine or Tem- 
perance trains which have recently occasioned so much 
trouble. In short, we have spared no expense to make it su- 
perior to any other road to Ruin ever established. 

It gives us great pleasure to call the attention of the public 
to the improvements in our engines and cars. The old favor- 
ite locomotive. Alcohol, has a fire-chamber of double capacity 
and patent driving-wheels after the fashion, but latest im- 
provements on the mighty old juggernaut. 

Our wine cars are models of luxurious convenience, after 
the pattern of the fai>famed London gin-palaces, where ladies 
and children, and gentlemen of the first water can have all 
attention. To keep up with the spirit of the times, our whis- 
ky, rum and brandy cars have been greatly enlarged, fares 
reduced and conveniences multiplied. 

Our cider, porter and beer cars are exciting great attention 
smong the young. 

Our exjperienced engineer, Mr. Belial, and our polite, gen- 
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tiemanly conductor, Mr. Mlx» have been too long known to 
the trayeling public to need any commendation. 

Indeed, so swift are our trains through towns and villages, 
that some have called them "the flying artillery of bell let 
loose on earth." Tickets may be procured of agents at the 
Drinker's Office, where you may see extracts from our char- 
ter. In fact, this establishment is authorized by special en- 
actment. 

Being guaranteed . a Christian Goyernment institution, the 
whole business is conducted by the minor partners, and agents 
duly accredited and licensed to run full speed. 

Regulations. — The down train leaves Ciderrille at 6 a. m. ; 
Poitertown at 7 a. m. ; Beerville at 8 a. m. ; Wineville at 6 p. 
M. ; Brandy Borough at 10 p. m., and Whisky City at 12 p. h. 

The speed of the train will be greatly increased as it pro- 
ceeds; E^topping, however, to land passengers at Poverty ville, 
Hospitaltown, Prisonburgb, Gallowsville, etc. 

On Sunday, cars will be ready, as usual, especially for way 
passengers, until further notice. 

N. B. — All baggage at the risk of the former owners. Widows 
and orphans are particularly requested not to inquire after 
persons or property at Ruin Depot, as in no case will the di- 
rectors hold themselves liable for accidents to property or 
passengers. * 

N. B. — Insurance tickets quite unnecessary ; not issued. 
Fares taken by installments. Through trains start promptly 
CTcry five minutes, and run extreme pressure, day and night. 
Late improvements all combining the most dire perfection, 
and with all other deadly lines kdeps up a close and sure oon- 
nection. — The Signal. 



LIOBNSE. 

« 

What a beautiful example of consistency is a License Law I 
Men buy the right to set up shops for the sale of poison. The 
municipality takes their money and gives them the authorized 
right The effect of the poison is to make men lose control 
of their bodies and reel and fall prone in the t^treet ; to in- 
flame their passions and set them to quarrelling, fighting and 
killing. 

But the moment the dram seller has prevailed upon a man 
to drink sufficient of his poison to affect him, and he reels, 
falls, quarrels or fights, the same law which authorizes the 
sale and so the effect, pounces upon the poor victim and hand- 
eafb him, jugs him, penitentiaries him. 

Logical, isn't it? 
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S«ll a man snuff and fine him for sneezing t 

Give him an emetic and imprison him for feeling sick I 

Poison him by law end then go for him if he allows the 

poison to work in his veins I Beautiful License Law ! — Prof. 

Geo, JS, FotUr, in The SignaL 



THB ISIiAND AND CITY OF HAlfTSUCH. 

I had but lately landed on this large and flourishing island 
when one morning a friend came for me in his carriage to 
show me some of its beauties, and the signs of its prosperity. 
We drove first through the city. Ships were loading and un- 
loading at the wharves ; long trains of cars were running to 
and fro, carrying all kinds of merchandise; wagons and 
trucks so numerous as to seem at first glance in a hopeless 
tangle, threaded their way through the streets. Throngs of, 
people passed continuously over the sidewalks, and the air 
was full of the cries of men vending their goods. The busi- 
ness houses were doing a great deal of work, judging from the 
number of people rushing into and out of them. A bnsier 
scene could scarcely be imagined. Most of the stores had 
large plate-glass windows through which they displayed their 
ware^; but here and there on each block I noticed a building 
which had its windows and doors screened. I had the usual 
reluctance of strangers in a city to ask questions, and trusted 
to time to satisfy my curiosity in regard to these places The 
residence part of the city next claimed my attention. Every- 
where handsome houses, beautiful yards, and prosperous 
looking people. Occasionally we drove through neighbor- 
hoods not only uninviting but repulsive. Dingy, tumble-down 
buildings, no fences, no yards, and not a spear of grass, but 
at every corner stood the mysterious room with the screened 
doors and windows. Leaving these squalid places it was good 
to get out on the main streets again. We passed a large stone 
building with high steps and grated windows. "This," said 
my friend, "is the jail, the principal one on the island." 
* • What is it for T' * I inquired. * • For criminals — forgers, thieves; 
murderers, burglars, etc. There is a gallows in the jail-yard 
on which to hang murderers." '< It scarcely seems possible 
that in so beautiful and prosperous an island you should need 
such instruments of punishment." " It would not be possible 
except for one thing," replied my friend. ** And what is 
that?" "You will learn presently." Having now left the 
*^y and reached the high road, we passed in quick succession 
?ral fine buildings, which my friend named as the reform 
lol, the lunatic asylum, the workhouse, the inebriate atj- 
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lum, etc. The uses of all these were mysterious to me, and I 
waited with impatience till he should be ready to explain. 
By and by we saw walking before us on the road two young 
men, swinging their canes, and tinging at the top of their 
▼oioes, though their utterance was very thick and indistinct. . 
They had full, red faces, and walked unsteadily. " They haye 
been drinking beer. That comes first," said my ftriend. Later 
on we met a man, or a thing wearing the semblance of a man, 
who was beating unmercifully a little child that cried pitifully 
to us for help. We stopped, took the child in, and carried 
him some distance, letting him down near his home, a filthf 
boTel, in the woods. « He said his father had been drinking 
whisky. Turning, we retraced our steps, and halted a moment 
in front of the inebriate asylum. A coTcred wagon was just 
driving into the gate. From it resounded the most frantic and 
heart-rending screams. **What can be the matter?'' I ex- 
claimed. " Some poor feUow has drank himself into delirium 
tremens, and they are taking him here to be taken care of,*' 
was the answer. ** He fancies he sees snakes and wild beasts 
and devils coming after him, and it takes several men to hold 
him during these paroxysms." "Is it a common case?" I 
inquired, horror-struck. " Only too common," was the reply. 
Be-entering the city we drove through districts where my 
friend said it would be foolhardy to come unarmed even in 
daylight. I became used to seeing men leaning against lamp- 
posts talking incoherently, or on rickety fences fast asleep 
and in danger of falling, or stretched on the edge of dirty 
sidewalks, the sun shining hot upon their bloated cheeks, red 
noses and bleared eyes, their dirty, shabby garments, and 
generally upon a black bottle protruding from their pockets. 
" You see," said my friend, ** the island may seem like a 
paradise, but, like paradise, ' th^ trail of the serpent is over 
it all.' There is a worm at the' heart of our prosperity that 
will some time gnaw to the surface — that has gnawed to the 
surface in some places. Liquor is the bane of the people of 
this island. From beer and light wines to the strongest 
whisky and gin, the progress is rapid and sure. It is these 
that fill the jails, the reform schools, the lunatic asylums, the 
inebriate homes and the gallows." 

** And where do the people get these dangerous spirits? I 
should think it would be made a crime to sell them." 

''They get them on every corner — in all those rooms with 
screened doors, and the only thing that the island does to 
protect itself is to charge each man who keeps a saloon a fee 
small in proportion to his sales. The revenue derived from 
these places is one of the reasons urged for not closing them 
by law, and tl&e island takes the revenues, and after adding to 
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them a much larger sum from the pockets of her sober oiii- 
zens, builds asylums, homes, jails, etc., idiioh had Bca^oely 
been required but for the work of these corner rooms. That 
is our idea of economj/' 

We droYO back by the same streets ; but now the city, un- 
der its surface of thrift and prosperity, was to me i^ great 
mill, in which the lives, energies, hopes and happiness of its 
people were being gradually ground to naught. — Th$ Signal, 



THE MEANING OF A lilCBNSE. 

Look now at the ordination of a candidate for the ministry 
of rum. He stands before the city fathers. He is called to 
sell rum ; has the eyidence with him. A congenial brother 
of the same communion recommends him to the extent of a 
thousand dollars. He is looked over; he will do. He pays 
his money, for the ministry can be bought. He puts his hand 
upon that devil's document — a rumseller's license — and he 
goes out regularly set apart by the ordination, wfaieh means 
this : ** Take thou authority to tempt men ;** '*Take thou au- 
thority to change them into beasts ;" ** Take thou authority to, 
stain the streets with their blood ;" ** Take thou anthority to' 
desolate homes, to break hearts, to ruin souls ;" *' Tako thou 
authority to mark your way through the world with all wick- 
edness, and when you stand before the eternal Judge— just 
show him the license." — ^ew Bra, 
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Hark I tlie sound of gathering legions, 
Now is heard on ever j hand ; 
Men of might come sheathed in armor, 
And the oeming battle's planned. 
Foes to God and man now joining, 
Banded stand from pole to pole ; 
Alcohol With death combining, 
Kill the body with the sotd— 

Gall the RoUl 
Who would battle 'gainst these foemen? 
GaUtheBoUl 

Hark ! the^ sound still waxes loader, 
WiTes and orphans join the cry ; — 
Gray-haired sires and wretched mothers — 
All proclaim the foe is nigh 1 
Clouds of sighs the heaTons blacken I 
Earth goes reeling to her goal 1 
Would you now your efforts slacken ? 
Answer, as we call the Roll. 

Call the Roll I 
Who wHl gather 'round our standard ? 
Odl the Roll i 

In the name of all who suffer 
As a consequence of rum — 
Thus we call you to the rescue : 
Men and women, will you come 7 
Sound the answering notes of battle ; 
Loud abroad the tocsin toll, 
Rally, round the gospel banner. 
Standing one united whole. 

Call the Roll I 
God and humanity the watchword. 

Call the Roll I ^The Signal. 

89 
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A VOTBH'S SOIilliOCtVY. 

[The folloiring la adapted for our Illinuis voters from ooe of Prof. Foster's 
appeals to the 8coU A<U Herald.— 1^.] 

Alone in his sitting-room — eventn^f time. 

Plague on this thing I It's getting hot, this temperance 
business, isn't it T Everybody is talking about it, and some- 
body or other is at a fellow continually. Since morning three 
reformed men have been to see me. I know them well. I knew 
them when they were drinking around in the saloons. How 
they haye changed 1 And they plead hard with me to help 
them with my vote. They are in danger from the open dram- 
shops, and say if the people would only shut these places up 
they would feel so sal». So they would and my TOte would 
help doit. But then there's my liberty. A man oughtn't to 
put himself in leading strings. Let them reformed men run 
the risks. 

There comes some of those ladies — arms full of that tem- 
perance literature, I'll bet my life. Now I'm in for it. 

A talk of half an hour takes place between them. The ladies re- 
tire. 

Them's nic^ women, good Christian women. How earnest 
they are. And they talk like lawyers. I couldn't get around 
their arguments. I'm blessed if I don't think they're right. 
What's the use of bringing up boys well in the home and then 
putting a hundred and forty places of temptation on the 
streets to trap them when they go out? Haven't I seen 
many a boy trapped in these places T And it almost always 
ruins a boy to get a haunt at these places. Tippling and 
smoking, smoking and tippling, and so on from bad to worse ! 
I tell you I wouldn't like to have my boy go to one of them, not 
I. I am strong and determimed, but that boy of mine is 
young and inexperienced, and it would be his ruin. I'll never 
forget poor Mrs. D., how she saddened and paled and became 
so heart-broken fbr that boy of hers. And N's saloon was the 
ruin of that boy — no doubt of it. I can't help thinking the 
women are ri^t, and that the home doesn't get any help from 
the dram-shop. 

A knock at the door, 

H^lo, who next T Two saloon keepers, as sure as I 
Uve! 

lS»o sah^n ktepers enter — talk for a time — leave a copy of 
Ohancelor Orosby' s speech and go out. 

By George, that's enough for me. I've paid them feUpwB 
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97or $200 for drink, and I see what they're after. I Bmell the 
rat. *' Would I TOte against the Scott Act? I surely 
wouldn't turn old cronies out of their occupation 7 Where 
would I get a social glass to cheer me ? I surely wouldn't put 
myself in a straight-jacket." Ah I I know them fellows. They 
want my dollara, that's it. They don't care if I become a 
drunkard, if I go to the bad, if my boy follows me ; they 
want my dimes, that's it. It just raised all my dander. "Will 
yon giye us the chance to see the inside of your pocket for 
another three years — and take in return some of our forty- 
rod, and slop beer — with all the headaches and heartaches 
that go with it?" 

No, gentlemen, I won't do it If you'd sent a minister, or 
merchant, or Christian woman to oanyass me I might hare 
Toted for you. But I'll be plagued if I'll Tote for these feU 
lows who sail down like cormorants on a chap and ask him to 
help them plunder him for three years, No, sir, say what 
you like, the temperance people don't want my money, don't 
put any harm in the way of my children, don't take a sunray 
from my home. No, sir, they don' t. And if I do as they do, 
I'll be a mighty sight better off. I'll Tote for No License. Let 
the rum-sellers take their hands out of their pockets and earn 
their Hying by honest labor as I have to do. Tes, sir, I'll 
Tote the No license ticket. — The Signal, 



KANSAS, HAHil 

BT BIV. DWIOHT WILLIAMS. 

Hail, Kansas, the brave I the pride of the West I . 

The home of the refugee torn and oppressed ; K- 

The deeds of thy heroes shall liye evermore 
A page of renown in our patriot }ore. 

The eagle of freedom swooped down on thy soil 
When the oligarch hunted in fury his spoil ; 
And the outlaw was turned with a frown from thy gates, 
And thou wert enthroned in the arch of the States. 

But the oligarch droops in the halls of his power, 
And he wanders alone in his desolate tower. 
While the banners of freedom exultingly float 
Oyer Northland and Southland and prairie remote. 

There's a new sound of battle and a cry of alarm, 
For the liquor-lord stands with uplifted arm I 
With his eye on the summit of power he waits 
Enfranchised he sits in the capitol gates. 
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On the old tramping-grounds of freedom they form, 
And Kansas is first in the heat of the storm, 
And gallant St. John leads onward the van 
In the siege of right for the nation and man. 

Huzza I we see the yictor's plume ; 

Huzza 1 we hear the freeman's shout; 
It is the knell of coming doom, 

Another foe is put to rout, 

They write on Kansas' statute scroll 

The irreyersible decree — 
The oligarch has lost control, 

Checked by the legions of the free. 

Turn back, ye vaniplres of the race, 

(Hark from the house of brave Jim Lane) 

Turn back, ye drink-lords turn a pace, 
For Kiinsas soil is free again. 

Huzza 1 brave stalwarts of the West, 
Hard on the border-ruffians' track ; 

The foe is turned with fallen crest, 
And none shall dare to call him back. 

There's a battle impending the struggle comes on I 
What statesman will follow the lead of St. John ? 
Northland and Southland, your valor combine, 
And drive jbhe new oligarch far from the line. 

From the flag that streams out on the Capitol dome 
To the humblest and farthest American home, 
Let the Stars and the Stripes, as they toss on the breeze. 
Give the oligarch fear on the land and the seas. 

From kinghood delivered, from slavery free, 
Columbia strides to her grand destiny ; 
But ere the glad bells of the jubilee sound 
One citadel more we must bring to tlie ground. 

We wut for the stroke of a masterly pen. 
That shall write the decree while we all say <<Amen I" 
But hark ye I the rising of a wild bugle blast — 
Brave Kansas leads out, and the battle comes fast. 

To the East and the West shall the victory roll. 
Till the oligarch droppeth his rod of control ; 
And the bright star of Kansas shall sit in the arch, 
While her sister orbs join in the radiant march. 
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l4lQ,UOR AT THS CAPITOI«. 

I am aware that to attack this traffic is unpopular in this 
House. Yes. *Ti8 true, 'tis pity ; and pitj 'tis, 'tis true. 
We haye seen the influence of the business right here ; it has 
cast a gloomy shadow over this Hall ; hung a cloud oyer us 
that has no silyer lining. It is a mistake to say there is' a 
silver lining to every cloud ; there are clouds with no 
bright foldings to them anywhere, and such is the shadow 
lifted over us here, and this wicked business hung that 
cloud over us. And yet we smile at any attempt to driye 
it even from this political home of the nation. We smile 
at the wild efforts of fanatics, as we style them, to banish 
the whisky trade from the halls of Congress. You may 
pass a resolution for home use, keepers say to themselves, 
but you will not meddle with their business. Why not? 
Why not meddle with their business? Because men love 
to drink ; that is why. Then be manly enough to proclaim 
the fact to the people at home and not work a fraud on 
them. 

It is petty larceny ; petty larceny of the confidence and 
opinion of the constituency you represent ; petty larceny 
of the meanest sort known to men. Say to the people you 
approve the sale of intoxicating liquors in the Capitol. Say 
it bravely and boldly, like honest and honorable men. Say 
you want the ruby wine, the sparkling champagne, and the 
fuddling whisky close at hand, and that you will not 
drive it out. Say that you came to have a good time, a 
jolly season, and you propose to allow no disturbance of 
your plans. . 

Say you are not to be influenced nor turned aside from 
your programme of pleasure by the wishes, the prayers, 
nor even by the tears of the suffering ones at home. Dare 
you say so much in plain truth-telling words? You say 
every day, by yo>ur winking at the violation of the rules of 
the House and the revenue laws of the land by these sellers 
of whisky and yenders of champagne, that you are satisfied 
with the course they are pursuing. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the sale here at least should be 
stopped. It seems strange that we sit here silent, day after 
day and week after week, knowing all the while that the 
joint rule of the Senate and House in relation to the sale of 
intoxicating and malt liquors in the House restaurant is being 
violated every day ; it seems strange in the first place that 
the keepers of the House restaurant will d€tre to trample on 
the authority of Congress, and yet they do so; strange they 
eontiBiie to sell under the very eyeu of officers of this House, 
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whose bonnden duty it is to see that no liquor is sold in this 
Capitol, and yet such is the remarkable fact ; strange that 
they may sell in such a manner as they do and avoid being 
detected by these agents of the House, appointed to see the 
strict enforcement of said joint rule, and yet it would seem 
that such is the fact ; for surely we should suppose that all the 
officers of the House would lose no time in putting in force 
said rule if they had discoyered its violation. 

Our duty is before us here and now, and we must perform 
it, or leave it unperformed, to be done by other and braver 
men, who shall take our places. We have but little here to 
do, but that little when boldly done, when bravely done, 
will have a potent influence in the land for good. 

It will cheer the hearts of ten thousand earnest workers for 
the right, and in some degree at least, discourage and weaken 
the power of the enemy. And we will not evade the issue or 
put aside the question. Let the voice of the nation go forth 
in language that can not be misunderstood, condemning this 
unhallowed traffic in the Capitol, and we shall have taken one 
important step in the way of duty, and all good men, and all 
good women in the land will say "Amen.'' — Bon, Mr. Ells- 
worth, 



"If you vote *No license' you will ruin the business of the 
town.'* 

So said a man of affairs, whose years of practical toil woul^ 
lead you to expect a better judgment. But he had not con 
sidered the matter. He looked upon liquor-selling as a busi- 
ness, and, of course, if a business were driven out the town 
must lose by it. Suppose he had stopped a little and asked 
the question. Who would suffer ? 

The laborer? No. The saloon gives no strength, no healthy 
stimulus, no moral purpose to the laborer. It takes from him 
his hard earnings, mortgages his health, steals his ambition, 
weakens his purpose, and debauches his morals. The laborer 
would be infinitely better off without the saloon. 

The trader ? No. The saloon impoverishes a multitude of 
would-be buyers, and they can not, therefore, patronize the 
legitimate traders. Is drunken Jones a better customer of 
butcher, baker, and shop-keeper, than sober Brown 7 If out 
of $7 earned per week Jones spends $4 for beer and whisky, 
will he have as much to spend as Brown, who earns the same 
uid buys no beer 7 

A laboring drinker spendi easily a hundred dollars a year 
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on his drink. A hundred of them in a town will spend $10,- 
000 in a year, all of which, if not spent for drink, would be 
spent on the legitimate trades. The saloon is a leech on every 
honest business. Every cent it gets is sucked from the body 
of healthy trade, and by so much depletes it. All trade 
would be better off if the saloons were driven out. Who 
would suffer? And after one has gone the rounds of all em- 
ployments, he will find out that by driving out the saloons no 
one will suffer loss but the saloon-keeper and his companions 
and abettors in the crime of slow slaughter, the brewer and 
distiller. So the devil will be minus his trade when the mil- 
lennium comes. — Frof, Geo. E. Foster^ in the Signal, 



PROHIBITION. 

Do you see the workmen digging up the tall tree yonder? 
First they trench round about ic, sever rootlet after rootlet, 
throw out soil by spadesful, cut fibre after fibre, until at last 
they discover the strong, straight tap-root going sheer down 
into the deep soil. Then the sharp blade flashes through the 
air, tlie tap-root is severed, and the great tree falls crashing 
to the ground. 

Have you watched the workmen trying to dig up the upas 
tree of intemperance ? They, too have severed fibre after 
fibre, and been throwing out spadesful of nourishing soil. The 
rootlets of Christian wine bibbing, social drinking, sacrament 
alcohol, cooking brandies, scientific support, free sale, have 
one by one * been cut off. The nourishment of old custom,, 
general ignorance, health, necessity, has been thrown out. 

Already they are coming close to the tap-root. Legal Sano- 
TiQii ; soon the sharp-edged ax of Prohibition will gleam in 
the air, the mortal stroke descend, and the tree of death crash 
to the earth. 

Patience and courage, friends. We can not get at the tap- 
root, but by years of previous trenching. We see it now; 
that is much. We shall strike it by and by ; that will be more. 
— Prof. Geo, E. Foster, in the Signal. 



comiNG. 

BY E. CABSWELL. 



It must be near the morning 
Of the day we*ve prayed to come; 
The day is surely dawning . 
That will see the end o.f rum. 
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You may hear the distant thnnder, 
Can see the lightning plaj, 
In the mighty storm that's coming 
To wash the curse away. 

Chorus. — Then, lobJtaut, hjp&iteir and distiller, 
Lookout, nAuof-seller, / 
Or you'll ]^ caught, ani so you ought. 
Without an umbrella. / 

Look to the east — a cloud has long 
Been gathering over Maine ; 
Or turning west (out Kansas way), 
Tou'U see it looks like rain. 
And south from Carolina, north, 
The rumble of the blast ; 
And north o'er Canada you'll see 
The clouds are gathering fast. 

Chorus. — Then lookout, etc. * 

The children's cry and mother^ s prayer, 

You've heard them but to scorn ; 

But now the end is coming, just 

As sure as you are born ; 

The day of pleading's nearly gone. 

The day of action's come; 

And ballots take the place of words 

In battle-ing with rum. 

Chorus. — Then lookout, etc. — AdvoeaU, 



STATBSMBN IVANTBD. 

BT BBY. DWIGHT WILLIAMS. 

[The *' high pitch *' ihoald be well Biutained throughoat.] 

The ship leaks fast J then who 
Sounds out the warning, brave and true t 
The oligarch stands up with lifted rod 
And smites us as the foe of God 1 
Who sounds the tocsin of alarm ? 
Who tells the danger and the harm 
To law and order, w'ealth and peace, 
Ab Drink-lords ride with rich increaae? 



ADVICE. 

Who kelit the franchise now f 

WIioBe order ringa from stem to bowF 

Who holds the keys of power and gold! 

A tjrant oCTer knawu or old t 

And serrlle tUteamen bow in gtaame, 

And plunge Ihe land in deeper blame, 

With Bcaroe » Bool to lift on high 

A protest land or warning or;. 

Oh, for » trumpet peal. 

To Sj abroad from lipe of ateel 1 

to dare the monater in his den, 

With jaTOlin of speech and pon I 

To kindle beaoon '-fires of wrath" 

Cpon the rights of power — mho hath 

iSueA eourage, let him take the front 

And bear tlie ihook, and itand the brunt. 

Oh, people, torn and rent 

B; Uili foul oligaroh'a intent. 

Where are your statesmen: haTOje nonet 

Soula OD wboiD the light hu shone. 

To «ee the peril ef the times. 

And with a hero's heart sublime, 

Strike at the Drink power, ere we all 

6« down ai goei a broken wall. 

Statesmen are wanted I when, 
PKiPLB, will ye giTe us mihT 
Not till ye voti tbem in, I wean ; 
Nat till yourselTes the £3ui< have seen 
And sworn tlie freeman's eolemn tow 
At Moloch's shrine no more U) bow. 
Oh, give tu Stateemtn itrong to ttage 
Tkt etur^ tm^ia of the age. 



Harba you will smile beoanee I try 

AtKKit Tfform to speak ; 
Beoenee I'm only three feat high. 

And haTO a -roice so weak. 
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But boys, like me, make men, like you ; 

And now you haye a chance 
To teach us to be braye and true. 

And TOte for Temperance. 

Don't drink that, "for your stomach's sake," 

That poisons all your breath, 
But hate that cup and never take. 

That filled with sin and death. 

Then, by and by, when you have done 

The work God calls you to. 
We'll take it, where you lay it down, 

And help to carry it through. 



THS: PROHIBITIO]^ PARTY. 

BT BSV. DWIGHT WILLIAMS. 

Not with the rabble's shout. 

Fling we the banner oat ; 
From feeble things in faith begun 
The victory at last is won ; 
God worketh ever by the few 
Who dare the right and trust the true ; 
And love to wait as well as do : 
'Tis thus we lift the banner high 
With trumpet note and battle cry. 

What if for weary days 

The victor shout delays ; 
We hear the solemn tread of feet 
They dare not from the march retreat ; 
The murmur of a mighty prayer 
Lifts up its burden on the air. 
And God's own listening ear is there; 
The bolts are forging for the fight, 
We read the prophecy of right. 

The freeman's vote we know 
Shall crush the monster foe ; 
His doom is in the people's voice 
When they shall make the royal choice ; 
The rum lord's fortress shall not stand, 
When rising in a fearless band 
Each freeman drops with his right hand 
His vote with his uplifted prayer, 
Aad thus for right and duty dare. 
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It is no time to fear — 

Great issaes crowd as here ; 
No longer wait; the work begun 
Will sooner see the yictory won; 
Then, brothers, push the battle out. 
Faith walks on every field of doubt 
* * And puts all enemies to rout. 
Thus seek we now the battle-field, 
Our motto *' truth " and God our shield. 



VOTB IT OUT. 

*Ti8 the battle of the hour ; 

Freemen, show your strength again; 
In the ballot is your power. 

This will bring the foe to pain ; 
We have preached against the wrong. 
We have plsad in words of song ; 

Vote it out I 
Vote and pray with heart devout, 

Vote it out I 
Let us rise and vote it out. 

Never shall the promise fail, 
God is with us for the right ; 

Truth is mighty to prevail. 
Faith shall end in joyous sight ; 

We shall see the hosts of rum 

Palsied with afright and dumb, 



^ote it out I 



Thus we^ put the fiend to rout, 

Vote him out ! 
Let us rise and vote him out I 

— The Temperance Workf^ 



WtmilSM FOR PROHIBITION. 

' Strike tor prohibition ; 
Ask for nothing less ; 
Labor for its triumph ; 
Pray for its success. 

Put it in your sohopl book;^ : 
.. Teach it to your young ; 
Let it be the key>note 
Of the nation's eong. 
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Sound it from the pulpit ; 

Through the public press ; 
Speed it on its mission, 

Eyerj home to bless. 

With its holy incense 
Burthen every breeze, 

From Lake Huron's waters 
To the Southern Seas, 

Waft it on the zephyrs 
Over every State, 

From the Atlantic's borders 
To the Golden Gate. 

Onward let the echoes 
Roll from shore to shore. 

Heralding the demon 
Banished evermore ! 



# V 



— Tenn, Oood Templar, 



THB BliOOOT BAULOT. 

BT REV. CHARLES WHEELBT DBNI80N. 



It 



** Father in Heaven ! Thy Kingdom Come 1 
This is the prayer we Christians pray. 
And yet we vote the demon rum ^ 
Over thy kingdom soveieign sway. 



** No drunkard ever enters here !" 

Sounds forth from heaven its fearful knell ; 
And yet we vote from year to year, 
To plunge the drunkard down to hell I 

By votes we run the devil's' still, 
By votes we kill God's living grain. 

By votes the drunkard's cup we fill. 
And doom him to eternal pain ! 

Who easts those votes? Thou, voter, thou^ 

Thy ballot damns these drunken souls I 
Thy J^rcther's blood is on it now, 
"^^ flopped, red and reeking at the polls t 
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TOO MUCH SIVBBT. 

BT CLARA J. DKNTON. 

The Bjrnp jug has had its reign. 

And sugar plums their day. 
Suppose we try the nitre can 

To drive our foes away ? " 

They say that "love" will do the work, 

That ** force " is not the thing, 
Yet still the fierce rum dragon flaunts 

Afar his dusky wing. 

They tell us ** law " can never stay 

This foe to manhood's pride ; 
That "prohibition" will not work — 

I'd like to see it tried. 

We've tested patience, prayers and tears, 

StiH on the rum car rolls, 
Then cease these ways of gentle peace. 

And fiffht them at "the polls." 

We've pampered them with honeyed love. 

They've prospered on the £ire; 
Now feed them ballots for dessert, 
- And not one miscreant spare. 

Yes, throw the sweaimeats all away, 

We' ve gained but scoffing smiles ; 
Now try the nitre can at last 

And blow them up awhile. 

— The Lever, 



WHISKT BBTTKR THAN MII.K. 



The follQwing dialogue occurred in this city the other even- 
ing between two voters, one an ** Anti." 

Proh bitionist. — ^You say, Mr. Anti, you don't like onr pro- 
hibition bill, because it takes away your rights. Now don't 
the law require the people to work on the road or pay a 
fine? 

And. — Yes. 

P.— Well, but don't that law abridge their rights? 

A. — Tes, but it is for the general, good. 

/> — But how about this city ordinance that requires yoT? tc 
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ketp up JWT oow or kill her, and which maj deprire aom« 
poor familiM of milk 7 

A. — ^That's all right, too. Cows onght not to ran on the 
streete; they might hook somebody's child. 

P. — I am glad to see that you are so thoughtful of the safe- 
ty and welfare of the children. Bu4 how many children did 
you oyer know to be hooked by cows ? 

A. — I don't know how many just know; but then thej 
might, for you know some coivs are mighty ricious. 

1*.— Tell me one case where a child was hooked by a cow in 
this city and killed. 

A. — I don't remember any one Just now that was killed, 
hut I do know the fact that the women and children are 
mightily afraid of cows, and for that reason they ought not to 
he allowed to run on the street. 

P.— As you don't seem to remember anybody who was 
killed by a ricious oow on your streets, perhaps you may re- 
member some one who was killed by whisky. How about that t 

A. — ^Well, yes, I know several who, they say, were killed 
by whisky ; but then we can't afford to gire up whisky just 
because it kills a drunken sot here and there. 

P. — Tou seem willing to give up milk, and hare all the cows 
pliut up or killed, and yet no cow has ever, as. you remember, 
killed an; body ; but whea we talk about shutting whisky up, 
which has killed its scores right here in our city, and if allow- 
ed to run at large, will kill its scores more, you say it is taking 
away a man's rights. Now, answer me this : Ain't it better 
t o shut up the whisky-shops and save the boyfi from becoming 
lirunken sots, and at last dying drunkards, then to shut up the 
cows, which don't hurl anybody, and do without milk? 

A. — ^Well, I suppose it is, for some; but as for me, I'd 
r .ther hare the whisky than the milk. 

That's what's the matter with nineteen-twentieths of those 
11^' ho oppose prohibition. They would rather have whisky than 
milk — i^. a ProhibitionUU 
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A PI<BA FOR PROHIBITIOlff. 

All ye who Iotc your country's weal, 
Now take your grand position ; 

And in the name of God and right, 
Declare for Pronibition. 

What though the cry, 'tis all in Tain, 
Such mighty opposition ; 

• Clo— fling your banner to the breeze, 

* : And strike for Prohibition. 
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Intemperanee curses all the Und, 
And drives men to perdition ; 
No scheme of '* license ** can succeed — 
• We go for Prohibition. 

Poor drunkards through the nation cry, 

Do pity our condition ; 
Haye mercy on our low estate — 

0, give us Prohibition ! 

Aud wretched wives and children join 

The tippler's loud petition; 
Hark I bear their piteous cry for help, 
They beg for Prohibitioj. 

Taxation from the cursed trade, 

Dark crimes of Rum's commission, 
Increase of virtue, knowledge, wealth. 

All plead for Prohibition. 

Rum's fearful ravages appal 

The thoughtful politician ; 
Nor dare lie turn his back upon 

The caube of Prohibition. 

Laugh as you will, and call our zeal 

Fanatic ebullition ; 
Still will we labor, vote and pray — 

Lord grant us Prohibition I 

Opposers of our glorious cause, 

Repent in deep contrition ! 
And from this day let all men pray — 

Heaven hasten Prohibition ! 

King Alcohol we know is strong, 

But heaven-born Truth is stronger ; 
And though the victory tarry long, 

The right is sure to conquer. 

The people everywhere require 

A temperance education : 
Then night and day we'll work away 

For this grand consummation. 

To dry the source of hum in woe, 

Man's brightest hppes to cherish, 
To rid the world of roan's worst foe, 

Let Rum, the monster, perish. 
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Too long this fiend of hellish night 
Hath filled the earth with anguish ; 

Let Law and Reason now unite 
This awful scourge to yanquish. 

Brave men and true, and women too 

Of eyerj name and station, 
Join heart and hand throughout the land, 

And help to save the nation 1 

Burst eyery band and take your stand. 

With high resolye and hearty. 
For Justice, Temp'rance, Righteousneu, 

Loye Country more than Party. 

Our oanse is just, in God we trust, 
He*ll make that cause yictorioos ; 
0*er Whisky's graye our flag shaJl waye, 
In triumph grand and glorious t 

— The Temperance Worker. 



WORK. 

i 

9HB OONFI«1CT, 

(With force and energy,) 

This Ui ft tremendous work in which we are engaged, and 
the great confidence of our heart is that there is a tremendous 
Qod behind it. God wants men who are electrified with that 
conTietion, and with a conyiction of the righteousness of tin 
cause, to enlist for the war with him and with his redeemed 
humanity; and he wants men who are thoroughly consecrated 
to this work with an unfidtering purpose. God can not be 
serred to mnch purpose by half-and-half men. He^is the 
most one-sided being in the uniTcrse, for God is entirely rad- 
ical and one-sided—- clear over on the side of right, wholly, 
absolutely, and for CTer ; and he wants men and women of 
that type te fight his battles. And we must. I repeat, sir, 
in the language of Patrick Henry, *< We muetfigW* 

The rum-sellers and brewers and their allies, and the poli- 
ticians who IIto by the grog-shops and are elected by them 
and pander to them, are not going to yield without a tremen- 
dous fight. We haye got to meet and marshal our forces and 
moTe them with reference to the fact that it is to be a long 
and terrible conflict. But we are going to win, for God is 
oTsr alL Now 1 see the serried ranks of the enemy as they 
are marshalling all along the line, and I tell you that they are 
marshalling, organizing, and reinforcing themseWes as they 
nerer hsTe done in any preTious day ; and CTery step that 
we temperance men make in the forward moTement they meet 
it by a new step, organizing themselTCs stronger to meet and 
to defeat ns. Some of them haye told me that there is not 
the thoroughness of conriction, the settledness of purpose, 
and the determination to conquer with tw that there is with 
ik«m. They say we do not love the cause we represent as they 
do ; that we won't work for it night and day ; and we won't 
giye our money for it; that we won't rote for it when it 
oomes to the issue as they will ; and perhaps there is some 
ground for the charge along the line somewhere. Now, I am 
l^ad that our forces are marshalling. I do not think I hare 
any melancholy in my temperament to giye me a dark and 
sombre yiew of things, and I do not think I am oyer-san- 
guine; but, despite the fact that within the last few yean 

105 
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th«re has been a seeming reaotioD in some places, I beliere I 
see a forward moyement, a marshalling of the forces for the 
coming grand yictorj. 

The mighty West which has been sown with the best leed 
from New England, as well as with some foreign seed that is 
not so good, holds the balance of power in the republic, and 
there is coming up a temperance sentiment, like a rising tide, 
that is to be felt in this country in the days to come with tre- 
mendous effect I see in all the moyements of the South and 
in the East and West, that we are marching on. I belieye the 
spirit manifested is like the spirit of a color-bearer who car- 
ried his flag clear into the face of the foe. The captain said : 
V Sergeant, bring those colors back to the men." He turned 
his flushed face and said : *' Never ! captanit bring your men 
up to ike colore.** This is the spirit, I belieye, that animates 
temperance men all along the line. We are determined not 
to carry our colors back to the laggard ranks of parties and 
politicians ; we will not dally with them longer, but demand 
of them to come up to the colors if they want our support. — 
J. O. Peek, D. />., in NationtU Temperance Advocate. 



ao\ir TO wui. 

The temperance reform is no longer the inspiration of the 
few. We have passed through the stages of ridicule, indif- 
ference and contempt, and we haye gone forward into the 
era of study, research, and inyestigation and dose contact 
with the enemy, where conviction ripens into action. Intem- 
perance is now seen to be the great curse and crime of the 
age, the <'sum of all yillainies," the gigantic crime of crimes, 
that must be put under the feel of the nation or our country 
will sink under the accumulated load of this curse. And sq 
we must agitate, we must educate, we must legislate, we must 
consecrate. We muat pray as if all depended upon God, and 
work as if all depended upon ourselves, and the yictory will 
surely come. — J. N. Steams, in Advocate. 



RUM TEAFHC. 



A JUDOS^S KSTIMATB. 

BT WILLIAM H. BISHOP. 

Ib teotflndnga nrarderar to death, Jnd.:e Johmtone, of California, mails 
mm of the following langaage: ** I w<^ld not b« the owner of a gxogg iy\ 
fte* tho price of this glo^ converted into precious golden ore.** 



»» 



I would not own a groggerj, 

Nor keep a liquor store, 
For all the yalue of the globe 

In precious golden ore. 

• 

I would noi deal the poison cup 

To damn my fellow-men, 
And turn their happy peaceful homes 

Into the drunkard's den. 

I would not sell the poisoned dram. 
To raise the murderer's knife, 

To make a maddened drunkard seek 
To take his brother's life. 

I would not dwell in wealth and ease 

Through such ill-gotten gaiu, 
And know of wires' and children* s cries, 

Of tears and prayers in rain. 

I would not meet the Judgment Day, 

And God's approval crave. 
And face the many thousands there 

Who filled the drunkard's grave. 

I would not vote for license laws. 

And thus protect the trade ; 
Lest at the judgment-seat of God, 

Guilty with him I'm made. 

Sooner than keep a liquor shop, 

I'd beg from door to door. 
Or die an honest pauper. 

To be numbered with God's poor. 

107 
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A SIO>N BOARD. 

BT MI89 S. BUDOK. 

I will paint jou a sign, rumseller, 

And hang It oyer your door, 
A true and better sign board 

Than eyer you had before. 
I will paint with the skill of a master, 

And many shall pause to see, 
This wonderful piece of painting. 

So like the reality. 

I will paint yourself, rumseller, 

As you wait for that &ir young boy, 
Just in the morning of manhood, 

A mother's pride and joy, 
He has no thought of stopping, 

But you greet him with a smile. 
And you seem so blithe and friendly. 

That he pauses to chat awhile. 

I will paint you again, rumseller, 

I wUl paint you as yon stand 
With a foaming glass of liquor 

Extended in each hand. 
He wayers, but you urge him ; 

'* Drink; pledge me just this once." 
And he lifts the glass and drains ii. 

And the hellish work is done. 

And I next will paint a drunkard ; 

Only a year has flown. 
But into this loathsome creature 

The fair young boy has grown. 
The work was quick and rapid ; 

I will paint him as he lies. 
In a torpid, drunken slumber. 

Under the wintry skies. 

I will paint the form of the mother. 

As she kneels at her darling's side. 
Her beautiful boy, that was dearer 

Than all the world beside. 
I will paint the shape of a coffin. 

Labeled with one word — <'lostt" 
I will paint all this, rumseller, 

Azs^ paint it free of cost. 

— Monitor- Journu^ 
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RAIIAOAD DRUIKING SALOONS. 

BT DWIGHT WILLIAMS. 

Haye we not enough of danger 

Jn this world, where friend and stranger 

But too often meet disasier 

From the ills thej can not master? 

So we say it is a pitj — 

Nay, a crime — that eyery city 

Opens wide these fearful sluices 

Of the traffic's vile abuses. 

Do we ride too safely oyer, 
E'en with sober men and cleyer 
Standing at their posts of duty, 
Wardens both of strength and beauty ? 
Shall we dim the eyes that glisten? 
Shall we dull the ears that listen, 
Lest the train, with crash and thunder, 
Tells a tale of reckless wonder? 

Will ye tell us the relation 

Of the drink-shop to the station, 

ye wise and rich directors — 

Ye who ought to l^e protectors 

Of the public who are patrons. 

With their children and their matrons ? 

What the need of tempting glasses 

When the horse of iron passes? 

Will ye turn him off the switches? 
Will ye plunge him down the ditches? 
Shall the eteed be driyen quicker 
By the fiery touch of liquor? 
Shall the brakeman's band unsteady 
Fail a moment to be ready. 
When the peril wild approaches, 
Bringing danger to the coaches ? 

Shall the Molodh of the ages 
Spoil us by the war he wages, 
With his attars on the highways. 
With his yiotims in the byways? 
Shall we feel his scorn foreyer, 
With no resolute endeayor 
Firm te stand, our own defenders. 
Till the pirate trade surrenders? 
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Freemen, up ! another trial 

Cometh soon, and your denial. 

When the coll of duty urges, 

Leaves the land to fiercer scourges. 

Up ! with hand and heart united, 

In a holy crusade plighted, 

Till ye see the temperance banner 

Shouted high with glad hosanna. , — Mc. 



SATAN'S COUNCIU 

One day the infernal king ordained 

A council of hip peers, 
To icnow who gaye to earth the most 

Of misery and tears. 

War, Pestilence, their deeds portrayed 

With eloquence and pride. 
And Pluto said 'twas hard indeed 

Between them to decide. > 

Intemperance came tottering forth 

With foul and baneful breath, 
She clasped the white but fleshless hand 

Of her companion, Death. 

While fiendish passions, hate and crime 

Lurked in her brutish eyes. 
She thus outspoke in tones that seemed 

Like fierce Delirium's cries: 

*' Countless the loving hearts IWe broke, 

The bright souls I haye crazed. 
The fair and youthful forms I' ye slain, 

The scaffolds I haye raised I 

« I've caused a sea of tears and blood 

To flow on earth aboye — 
A sea that bears the wrecks of home. 

The lifeless forms of love 1" 

Admiring Satnn thus replied : 

'* Against the laws diyine 
No fiend has worked like thee; 

The yiotor's palm is thine. 

" Among the powers that spoil the earth 

Thine has the mightiest spell ; • 
Henceforth with thee I'll share my throne — 

Be thoa the Queen of Hell t" —Our Dtdof^ 
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THB CUR8BD LIQUOR STOsRBB. 

BY WM. H. BISHOP. 

[When the poor, heart-broken wife of the murdered Anton, who had been 
Blabbed to the heart by the dmnken Murphy a few days ago, hi^rd the 
news of 'her husband's death, she exclaimed, **OhI the liquor ktoresi The 
cnned liquor stores 1*'] 

The liquor stores — how thick they stand. 
To curse, not bless, our happy land ; 
To lure the weak, to tempt the strong. 
To bind the soul with Satan's thong; 
To urge the soul to deeds of hell. 
The fatal cup they freely sell. 

« 

Those liquor stores infest our land. 
Spread death and hell on every hand, 
And Satan thinks himself secure 
When such strongholds he can procure, 
In which to carry out his plan, 
To bring to ruin hapless man. 

'* Those cursed stores !" I heard one say, 
While sadly bending o'er the clay 
Of him, whose lifeless, bleeding form 
Pronounced her widowed and forlorn. 
Her heart was wrung with anguish sore, 
What wonder that she cursed the store. 
Where death is hidden in the bowl 
That kills the body, damns the soul I 

" Those cursed stores 1" methinks I hear 
That cry resounding far and near ; 
It sounds through yalley, rock and vale, 
Is caught up by the rising gale, ■ 
And orphans' sighs and widows* tears 
The sad, sad tale of misery bears. 

Awake I nation of the free ! 

Arise and say this shall not be ; 

No longer shalt thou bind in chains 

Our fellow men ; the earth complains 

And groans, because intemperance reigns 

Among us ; thou canst have no place, * 

Thou source of misery, death, disgrace ; 

Thy fkte is sealed, thy ds^s are o'er, 

Be banished hence foreTerinore. 

— Oolden Cenur, 
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WHO KIIiliBD TOM ROPSSRt 

" Who kiUed Tom Boperf" 
" Not I," said New Cider; 
'' I couldn't kill a spider; 

I didn't kill Tom Roper," 
** Not I," said Strong Ale ; 
" I make men strong and hale; 

I didn't kill Tom Roper." 
** Not I," said Lager Beer; 
'' I don't intoxicate. D'ye hear, (cross) 

I didn't kill Tom Roper." . 
" Not I," said Bourbon Whiskj ; 
" I make folks sprj and frisky ; 

The doctors say so ; don't they know 

What quickens blood that runs toe slow T 

I didn't kill Tom Roper." 
** Not I/' said sparkling old Champagne; 
'* No poor man e'er by me was slain ; 

I cheer the rich in lordly halls, 

And scorn the place where the drunkard fidls ; 

I didn't kill Tom Roper." 
*' Not we/' said Tarious other wines ; 
** What I juice of grapes, product of Tines, 

Kill a man! No, never! 

We didnH kill Tom Roper." 
" Not I," said Holland Oin ; 
** To charge such a crime to me is sin ; 

I didn't kill Tom Roper." 
'* Nor 1,'* spoke up the Brandy strong ; 
" He grew too poor to buy me long; 

I didn't kill Tom Boper." 
<« Not I," said Medford Rum ; 
** He was almost gone before I come ; 

I didn't kUl Tom Roper." 



« Ha, hal" laughed old Prince Alcohol ; 
« Each struck the blow that made him fall, 

And all that helped to make him toper, 

My agents were, to kill Tom Roper." 

—Our Um0L 
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A IVARNIHO. 

A monster such a» ner^r ranged African thicket or Hindoo- 
■tan jangle hath tracked this land, hath strewed this conti- 
nent with the mangled bodies of whole generations, and there 
are tens of thousands of fathers and mothers who could hold 
up the garment of their slain boy, truthfully exclaiming, <* It 
is my son's coat ; an «TiI beast hath devoured him." The 
question is, who will hunt down this evil beast, and who shall 
destroy him. I answer, first, by getting our children right on 
this sulgect. Let them grow up with an ntter aTCrsion to 
Btrong drink. Take care how you administer it as a medi- 
cine. Teach them as faithfully as you do the catechism that 
mm is a fiend. Take them to the almhouses, and show them 
the wreck and ruin it works. 'Walk with them into homes 
that have been scourged by it As you go by the grog-fl^op, 
let them know that is the place where men are slain, and their 
wiyes made paupers and their children slayes. Hold out to 
your chilaren all warnings, all rewards, all counsel, lest in 
after days they break your heart and curse your gray hairs. 
— Talmage, in ih€ Signak 



THIS RUMSBIiliBR'S ^iVORK. 

I have a loathing, I have a thorough disgust for the gew- 
gaws of rum-bought wealth. When I go into the horse-cars 
and smell the foul stench of liquor; when I go into the streets 
and find the same, I see behind me that brown-stone mansion 
on otfr Neck, built of rum, and . behind that again I see the 
pallid faces, ehiyering forms and fluttering rags of a number- 
less host. And I would haTe had one of the daughters of the 
owner of that mansion stand by at the door and watch her 
father's victims, as they march into the dock of the police 
court every day. I would take another child, and the police 
should lead her through all the dark alleys and passages 
where broken-hearted mothers and children without parents 
or food, attest to the manner in which her parent made his 
money. Intemperance can not be cured by legislation or by 
sermons. The rumseller is the root of the evil, and until it is 
^ade a crime to sell intoxicating beverages, intemperance 
will continue to exist. — Wendell PkiU^Sf in Botton Journal, 



RBSPBCTABliX: SAI^OOITB. 

Br BBY. H. R. ANTES. 

We hear a great deal said about « respectable " saloons ! 
People lining daim to a gentility higher than that manifested 
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by the noisy crowd hanging around the low groggeries, want 
qaiet and orderly places where they may go and get their 
drinks. Hence they argue for high license, and of course 
more elegant and pleasant rooms, where liquor can be pro- 
cured by the fastidious and genteel ones of their church or 
society without being surrounded always by a thirsty crowd 
for whom they profess to haye so much Qontempt. It is piti* 
able to listen to all this specious claim of *' respectability/' 
which the friends of the whisky business are continually 
making. We can not but wonder why they must take such 
pains to inform the world that the whole traffic and custom 
of drinking is, or can be made " respectable.'* Are not the 
CTidences of its character sufficiently apparent to all without 
needing so much defense from CTery loyer of toddy 7 We 
think of the eyil as it is; with the ruin it is constantly ac- 
complishing, the sin and crimes of which it is the unceasing 
cause, and we are surprised ,that any sane man would dare to 
claim for it respectability in any form or to any degree. Is 
conscience entirely dead in these men 7 Or has he of the 
oloTen-foot so perrerted their judgment that they can 
no longer discern the difference between indecency and re- 
spectability, Yileness and goodness? Does the calm conscious' 
ness they have that the whole thing is perfectly respectable 
come from an unprejudiced examination of the merits and 
demerits of liquor drinking and selling, or is the cunning 
spirit, whose business is making and getting men to belieye 
lies, the author of this one too 7 Respectable saloon I The 
idea is too preposterous to need refutation. When hell and 
the work of the devils are respectable, then may saloons and 
whisky selling become so. Never before. — SiffnaL 



THXS 1VHIX>KSAI.B MURDBRKR. 

BT MART H. LOBD. 

A demon of the deepest dye 

Is stalking through our land, 
A murderous weapon carries he 

Within a blood-stained hand. 
With flaming face and glaring eye. 

And breath of liquid fire, 
He deals destruction all around, 

la words of strife and ire. 
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His helpless yietims gathers he, 

From horel and from hall, 
The high, the low, the rich, the poor, 

Before his weapon fall. 
The light of many a home's obscured. 

Their hearts no longer glow. 
And little children driyen forth 

To wickedness and woe. 

* 

A yigorous manhood falls before 

The feyer of his breath, 
In which delirium rushes on 

To crime, despair and d<^ath : 
Pale woman, with uplifted hands, 

Imploring heayen for aid. 
While fleeing in the wildest fear, 

Before the monster* s raid. 

We haye no law with power enough 

To shackle arm or limb ; 
We haye no prisons strong enough 

In bolts or bars for him. 
This bold marauder marches on 

Through hamlet, city, town : 
The scythe his murderous hand sustains 

Still mows its yictim down. — Evantton Index. 



HOIV liONOf 

BT GEO. S. BUBLEIOR. 

How long shall the turbid river 
Of crime and misery flow 
From the courts of the gay gin-palace 
That flash with the crystal chalice, 
And the fated dens below 

Where the tattered manrags throng ? 
How long shall they pour down woe T 
How long, Lord ! how long ? 

How long shall our blameless children 
Be doomed to a life of shame, 
That wealth upbuilt on our ruin 
May grow with their dark undoing 
In the blighting of heart and name? 
This reigsr of remorseless wrong. 
How long shall its sceptre flame ? 
How long, O Lord I how long ? 
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How long shall the wife go moaning 
In depths of a dumb despair, 
That the gold her torturer proffers 
May come to the nation's ooffers 
With the rust of murder there ? 

Oh I the weak are crushed by the strong ; 
Till the heavens shall hear their prayer 
How long, Lordl how long? 

How long oan we dare the justice 
Of God, who pities the poor, 
And still have hope in his mercies 
While the widow's tongueless curses 
Call down on the eyil-doer ' 

The doom of his heartless wrong T 
How long is a crime secure 7 
How long, Lord 1 how long? • 

— Nat, Tern. Advocate, 



THIS MIUL THAT NKVKR IS STIUii. 

BY CLARA J. DBNTON. 

It grinds all day, and it grinds all night, 

This ceaselessly running mill, 
I stood for an hour and watched its work, 

As it whirred with a merry will. 

I wondered at first why the miller wore 

A visage so grim and palt^ 
And why his thread-like, colorless lips 

Seemed ever suppressing a wail. 

But I wondered no more as the hour passed, 
And I marked the grain as it came 

From the busy hopper that eager seemed 
To yield its burthen of shame. 

And first I beheld some broken crowns 
Torn from manhood's brow divine, 

I wept at sight of the shattered gems 
Bereft of their right to shine. 

The next, their number I oould not compute, 
For they fell like lightning's darts, 

I wept again o'er the vast array. 
They were women's broken hearts. 
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The next — and I thought a freniied langh 

From the hopper hurried past. 
As forth from its thrice accursed mouth 

Ruined souls came thronging fast. 

Alas, I cried, as X prostrate fell 

At the feet of the miller old, 
Cease, oh, cease, this ruthless hopper's toil, 

Ere the sands of life are told. 

He calmly gazed on mj upturned face, 

Where the hot tears coursed at will, 
"Weep on," he cried, *' for 'tis tears we craye, 

Yes, 'tis tears that turn our mill." 

I will weep no more, I cried in wrath. 

But your grinding shall be o'er, 
For the law shall clog your millstones rast. 

And no grist shall reach your door.' ^ 

But he only smiled a ghostly smile, 

This miller gray and old. 
As he said, ** While run life's glistening sands, 

Your hopper its load shall hold." 

0, brothers, hark, shall he speak the truth? 

Come, TOW with me to-day 
That the law an iron band shall forge 

And these millstones bind for aye. 

—The Lever* 
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. Harness the steeds to my car of state, 
ni ride to-day through the world elate, 
Through the length and breadth of the world so wide. 
My car of triumph shall roll in pride. 
My pawing coursers, how blithe they come, 
Ruin, Remorse, and Riot and Rum, 
Brave four-in-hand, methinks we will driye 
When no other horses are left alive. 

Why, the iron horse, with his breath of steam. 
Is thrown from the track by my reckless team. 
And low in the dust at their feet has rolled 
Many a warrior gaUant and bold. 
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Hurrah ! Hurrah ! now onward we go, 

Scattering madness, terror and woe, 

As the trampling hoofs beat down the weak, 

Yet care- not, pause not for groan or shriek. 

That was an orphan, whose dying sigh 

Gasped on the stones as we hurried hj : 

That was a father, his homestead's stay ; 

That was a youth, the beloved by all. 

Whose bright hair wreathed the dust with his fall; 

And these — ah 1 pause not to make a score, 

But ride on reckless and strike down more. 

Ha I ha ! we keep on our terrible course. 
Bum and Buin, Biot and Bemorse ; 
Trample the fields that should yield us bread. 
Till they pour out a blood-stained curse instead. 
Dost thou boast, oh, war, of thousands S'ain, 
Of the dead that strew each battle plain ? 
But the hosts that down stricken before me roll 
Bear the death wound on body and soul. 

Far float the wrecks* on the ocean wide. 

There are lower depths where my wrecks must hide ; 

No tempest on earth or sea can claim 

My name of Destroyer, my cruel fame. 

Thus o'er the length and breadth of the land, 

King Alcohol rides with his four-in-hand ; 

Buin, Bemorse, Kiot and Bum, 

How the demons laugh as they onward come. 

—ScoU Act Herald, 



•«THB DBACON FOR MB I*' 

** Father," said Deacon Smith's young son, 

( A most precocious wight ) 
** I had a dream ; and a funny dream 

Was the dream I dreamed last night." 

'' Well, son, what was the funny dream. 
That has put you in such a glee ? 

Were I to guess from your laughing phiz, 
I should say that you dreamed of me." 

'* Father, I dreamed — ^you will think it strange, 

Tet still it is true, and more — 
I dreamed that the King of the country below 

Walked into your grocery store I " 



^ 
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«The deTiir* <*Te&, father, the devil I Mid yoa 

Were drawing a glass of giu 
For Ambrose Jones, who drowns his wits, 
And broke his babe's arm in one of his fits, — 

The ugly old imp of sin I 

**1 dreamed that the devil walked boldly in, 

And swung his tail on a chair, 
And asked y^ou if you wasn't a deacon, he did ; 

And (without looking) you said that you were. 

"The devil he laughed ; and he switched his long tail. 
And he grinned as he nodded to me; 

Says he, with a wink fand the sparks flew like a hail,) 
* That sre is thb Deacon for he.' " 

— The Anvil. 
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BY E. C. HALL. 

God nerer made decay and death. 

He life breathes into all ; 
His nature quickened what he makes, 

Then who made alcohol ? 

He makes the barley, yellow sheayes. 

Bright as Ruth's locks of gold ; 
The bearded wheat, the ripening com, 

The vineyard's wealth untold. 

But mm is rotten, gin decayed, 

And beer is poisoned grain ; 
Where garbage, barley, rye and wheat 

Are used for human pain. . 

The Master took the fresh ripe grains 

And rubbed them in his hand, 
And ate the com as Nature gave 

By God's express command. 

And men should Jesus imitate, 

And eat God's perfect food ; 
Drink crystal drinks, to fill the fount 

That generates the blood. 

A Spirit, grand and good, will then 

Preside o'er our domains; 
And all our life streams gleam and flash. 

As pure as Heaven's rains. 

Our souls as gardens fragrant, sweet, 

Well watered by their flow ; 
Our bodies in whose healthful frame 

Diseases never grow. 

God's oils and spirit wines flow free; 

Of golden sheaves, no dearth ; 
And Buth — the satisfied — will j^ean 

In fields of strength oa earth. 

— (hsr Union* 
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THB FRUIT OF THE VIIOB. 

BT TAHSIB J. BA&NSS. 

Ton may sing to the praise of the wine-oup and tankard, 
And talk of the flavor of Mumm and Tokaj ; 

But what oan compare with the ripe, juicy Concord, 
Or rival in fragrance Catawba bouquet? 

Tou may hold up your glass in the beams of the sunlight 

And point out the bead like a topaz most rare ; 
But your glass will not equal, e'en more than a rush-light, 
. The amber-bloom chalice — the lush Delaware. 

Yoti may start with the A's, and go through the story. 
Recounting the fame of ferment and distill ; 

But you can not, in all the decayed category. 
Find a flavor or odor but *' taints of the milL" 

Oh, would that some minstrel, with voice and with sonnet. 
Could sound forth the praise of the vintage — array 

In its unbroken purple, its lambent, pale garnet. 
The hues of the rainbow in Nature's own way. 

4 

The spoiled blood of the grape spoils the blood of the nation I 
The toasts and the feasts take the heart out of men I 

Shall we longer descant with the maudlin oblation 
On that which destroys- beyond all human ken? 

Away with the song, with the paint-brush and pallette, 

That glorify sin in a Bacchean way ; 
Cast aside every pen, with the block and the mallet. 

That make calves for the people to worship to-day. 

Bring forth every virtue, win back every power, 
Make Hebe relent and old Bacchus give o*er, 

mi all stolen fruit form a Temperance dower 
For Columbia, our daughter of Freedom, once more. 

— Our Union. 
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Jack Benton. How can there be any harm in eider I I 
don't see — only simple apple juice. / would be a Temper- 
pei^nce boy if you would leave that out of the pledge. 

Julia Benton, How long, I wonder. A Temperance boy 
drinking cider is like a Christian boy who swears a little. He 
won't hold out long. I heard a reformed man say onoe that 
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there was as big a deyil in the cider barrel as in the whitky 
barrel. 

Jack, Whew I 

JuUa, Fact. IWe seen his eyes my own self. They look 
just like little glass beads, and they come up all oyer the apple 
juice as soon as it begins to rot. 

Jack. What are you talking about 7 

Julia, About how cider is made. When the apples begin 
to rot — or ferment, — ^if that suits you better — the eyes come 
up, and those who are fools enough to drink it, say, ** That be- 
gins to haye a little tang. It's just right now." Tou see the 
mocker begins to fool them, and the more they drink the more 
they want. CSatch mt swallowing any of that yile stuff! . 

Jtuk, Most eyerybody does drink cider, though. 

JvUa, No, sir, not Temperance boys and girls, and thet/ 
are somebody. Only a week or two ago I read of two brothers 
who grew noisy and quarrelsome drinking cider — ^young boys 
they were, too. When their father went into the room to try 
and stop them, one of them drew a reyolyer and shot him in 
the eye. Cider made him do it. 

Jack, Ob, horrible I Sis, can that be true 7 

JuUa. Yes, sir ; it i$ true. And mother says she knew 
an old drunkard, when she was a little ^irl, who was once a 
smart man, but who went around the streets begging for cider, 
ragged and miserable. 

Jack, Well, Sis, if that is the way of it, I'll neyer drink 
another drop the longest day I liye. — Sd. 



ONirr A GliASS OF OIDBR. 

BT MRS. E. J. RICHMOND. 

It is only a glass of cider, 

From the hands of a fair young girl I 
How could he decline the kindness ? 

She would deem him a mannerless churl. 

It is only a glass of cider. 

But it kindled anew the flame 
Which had burned up his noble manhood, 

And left him in grief and shame. 

He had broken away from the tempter, 

He stood on the rock again. 
No longer the penniless drunkard — 

He stood a man among men. 
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When *'only a glus of cider'* 

Threw open the gales afi^in 
To a pathway of pain and sorrow, « 

To a death of hopeless pain. 



A GUL8S OF ALK. 

BT T. B. ABTHUB. 

(Two yonng men were sitting at a table in an eating-house. 
Two empty glasses and two plates were before them. They 
had been indulging in ale and oysters.) 

Leslie, Are we through ? 

JPitman. I am. 

L. Won't you have another glass of alet 

P. No, thank you. I rarely take more than a single glass. 

L, Another won't hurt you. I feel like taking a second 
glass to-night — Waiter t 

(Enter waiterf) Tes, sir. 

L. Two more glasses of ale. 

P. No, none for me. 

L, Nonsense, Pitman ! You can take another glass as 
well as I can, Tliere is no satisfaction in drinking alone. 

P. Much obliged ; but you must excuse me. I can't take 
anything more to-night. But I'll wait for you. 

L. No: if you will not join me, there's the end of it.^^^ 
NFeyer mind, waiter. You needn't bring any more ale. .-"^^I^* 

Waiter. All right. {^ExU tvaiUtr,) 

L, Not afraid ? 

P. Well, no; I won't say that I am afraid. Bnt I neyei 
feel as well after a second glass. 

L. How is it after the first ? Do you fee', as well 7 

P. I'm not certain that I do ; at least, not after the first 
effect is over. It's apt to leave one dull, and not always with 
an agreeable sensation here — laying his hand on his stomach. 
And sometimes one pays the penalty of a headache. 

£, U's the headache in the second glass that you're most 
afraid of. Not the danger of getting to love the stuff. 

P. No, I can't sny that it is ; for I don^t of^en pay the 
penalty of a headache either for the first or second indulgence. 
If I felt the desire increasing I would shut down instantly. 
It doee grow with many, you are aware ; and when this once 
begins, a man must stop it, if be doesn't wish to become a 
drunkard. A glass of ale, a mint julep, or a whisky puncb 
is a pleasant thing to take now and then ; but one must not 
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indulge too frequeotly — it isn't safe. Liquor is tempting and 
dangerous, as we all know. 

L, To weak natures. But you and I have too much strength 
of character to be in aaj great danger from this source.. I 
would despise myself if I thought differently. 

P. What is a glass of ale 7 Did you oyer ask yourself that 
question? 

L. No, not in just so many words. But if I had, ih« 
answer would haye been plain enough. 

P. What? 

L, A good, wholesome, pleasant, and nutritious beyerage. 

P. You really think so ? 

Z. Of couTU I do. Everybody knows that. Eyen doctors 
giye it to weak and exhausted patients to bring them up and 
put a little life into their yeins. 

P. Were you eyer in a brewery ? 

L. No. 

P. Don't know how they make beer, nor what it con- 
tains? 

L. Qood beer contains malt and hops, and — and — 

P. 1 don't know about the *< and" and the « and." These 
are the brewers' secrets. But the hops and the Inalt are here, 
without doubt. 

L. There's nothing to be said against them, I imagine. 

P. Not against hops in their place ; but, when one thinks 
of it, does it seem quite fair to our delicate organs of nutrition 
to be drenching them eyery day with strong hop- water? 

L. Well, no ; not with simple hop-water. Nobody is fool 
enough to do that. The malt is what giyes to ale and beer 
their nutritiye quality, toning down the bitter principle of the 
hops, and bringing out their fine tonic element. 

P. Very prettily and plausibly said. But it won't do 
any harm to get down to the root of the matter, /know 
something about the manufacture of malt liquors ; and from 
my knowledge of the process, haye no yery high opinion of 
their food-gtving quality. 

L. Malt is barley ; and, if I am not mistaken, barley ranks 
next to wheat as food. And I understand that in making a 
gallon of ordinary beer, six pounds of barley are used, which 
•ught to make it almost as nutritious as bread. 

P. According to the great chemist. Baron liebig, it can be 
preyed to a mathematical certainty, that there is more nutri- 
tion in as much flour as can be laid on the point of a table- 
knife than in two gallons of the best Bayarian beer. 
' X. Assertions like this kill themseWes. 
P. I'm aAraid the Baron was not so yery fkr out of the 
way. Do you know anything about the process of malting? 
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X. Tlie barley is oansed to sprout, 1 belieye. 

P. Yee, If wheat gets wet and sprouts, what is the con- 
sequence ? It has lost 80 much of its nutritive quality that 
the miller who makes fine flour will not have it. As a food- 
giYer, one fourth of its value is gone. So with the barley ; 
m passing through the hands of the malster, it leaves one- 
fourth of its nutrition behind. 

Z, It has still seventy-fiye per cent, left, and that is rather 
more than Baron Liebig admits in loose assertion. 

P. If malting were the only exhausting process to which 
the barley was subjected ; but it is not. Next comes the 
** smashing," as it is calledi in which the starch of the barley 
is changed into sugar, and nearly a third more of nutrition is 
lost. In fermentation another fourth is converted into alcohol, 
and so destroyed. In *< fining'* comes a still further loss, 
until out of the six pounds of barley only about ten ounces 
of nutritive substance is left. You look incredulous. 

L. I am. 

P. Tou can prove it if you . care to do so, and that by a 
very simple process. 

2/. How? 

P. Take a pint of beer and evaporate it. After the fluid 
part has disappeared, you will have the solid reaidum, in 
which all that is nutritious will be found. Scientific men 
have made this test carefully and often, and it ha;8 been estab- 
lished beyond controversy that a gallon of ordinary malt 
liquor contains less than ten ounces of solid matter out of the 
ninety-six ounces, or six pounds, with which the process of 
malting began. How much of this is food it would be hard 
to say. 

L, Bather a beggarly account of empty boxes. 

P. Yes, rather. But chemistry, going a little deeper into 
the matter, tells us that in this process of getting rid of nearly 
all that is valuable as nutrition in the barley, over three ounces 
of alcohol are produced, which gives the liquor its real attrac- 
tion as a beverage. So, after all, it is only hop-juice and the 
extract of malt, from which nearly all the nutrition has been 
taken, mixed with alcohol to make it exhilarating, that we get 
in our pleasant glass of ale, to make which over a pound of 
good food has been destroyed. Vm afraid that the ''good," 
wholesome beer we drink is not quite so good and wholesome 
as we have tried to make ourselves believe, and that, after 
all, it is only another disguise for alcohol, which every intel- 
ligent man knows can not be taken into the human systeoi 
regularly, no matter in how small quantities, without injury 
to some of the organs. 

L, That's what I should call getting down to hard p«& 
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One would think you had been reading up with a view to be- 
coming a temperance lecturer. 

P. No ; I never expect to drift into that business. 

L, I hope not. If there's anything I despise, it is one of 
your meddling temperance fanatics. 

P. I don't see any indications of fanaticism in the beer 
analysis I have just given, and to which my attention was 
first called by one of these earnest, and, if you choose, med- 
dlesome temperance people. 

L, If they'd stick to such things, and not go off 
wild as they do. 

P. Maybe they stick a great deal closer to facts and 
figures than some of us imagine. But let us come back to 
our glass of ale, and consider it a little farther. 

L, I don't see much left in it to consider. According 
to your showing it is a simple extract of hops and malt, in 
which a certain amount of alcohol has been developed by fer- 
mentation, containing a very smatt amount of nutrition, and 
hurtful to the human system in consequence of its aloohoL 

P. If it were only that, it would be bad enough, and one 
might well question a man's prudence who habitually indulged 
in such a beverage. And if we are to credit many of the 
books in which the art of brewing is fully set forth, a great 
variety of hurtful substances are used to give peculiar and 
more attractive qualities to the liquor, or to cheapen its man- 
ufacture. Among thesQ are tobacco, quassia, aloes, cocculus 
IndicuB, saltpetre, fox-glove, green copperas, henbane. Jalap, 
opium, nux vomica, lime — 

£. Hold on there I That will do. Tour bow is too long. 
Brewers are not quite the fools you would make them out 
Poisoning customers is not the way to keep them. 

P. To poison and deprave the appetite is to improve the 
value of a customer, if one cares to take that view of the mat- 
ter ; and the depraved taste will not always be satisfied with 
pure malt liquors ; it wants something lighter in taste, flavor, 
strength and appearance and the brewer knows well how to pro- 
duce all these by the U3e of drugs, and at a small cost. (En- 
ter Sam Tucker). Do you see that individual who has just 
come in ? He has a glass of strong ale in his hand. 

L. Yon mean Sam Tucker? 

P. Yes. 

L, He*s a regular beer-swiller. Full as a tick all the 
while. 

P. Could water, or nulk, or any wholesome beverage pro- 
duce an olject like that in three or four years? I fkncy 
not. And yet four years ago Tucker^ s skin was as elesr and 
healthy in its texture as yours or mine. If drinking malt 
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liquors works effects like this on a man» one can hardly call 
it a good, wholesome and nutritious drink. 

L. Text, seriiioii and example. There may be something 
in your drug ullegatioa. I don't belieye pure malt liquor 
could eyer produce an object like that. 

P. Perhaps not ; but it is, for all this, a drink that betrays 
many into intemperance, and we who use it must be on our 
guard lest the appetite, which alcohol is so apt to stimulate, 
gain a gradual strength, and we weakly yield to its increas- 
ing demand. 

' L. But if what you allege be true, where is our guarantee 
that the ale we drink is a pure malt liquor and not a seduc- 
ing poison ? 

P, None at all ; and if we judge from the state ef health 
and the appearance of regular beer drinkers, we must con- 
clude that at least some of the deleterious articles just named 
have been used in " doctoring" most of the stuff we call beer 
and ale. The fact is, Leslie, so well satisfied are many persons 
becoming that malt liquors are, as a rule, drugged with 
health-destroying substances, that they have ceased to use 
tbem. 

L, (After a pause). It seems to me that ale is already your 
master. 

P. (Excitedly). Mine I Why do you say that ? 

//. -You belieye all that you have just said about beer and 
ale? 

P. I do. 

L. That eyen when made honestly it giyes little if any 
nouri:)hment to the body, and positiyely injures by its al- 
cohol ? 

P. I haye no doubt of this. 

L^- And yet, if I am not mistaken, scarcely a day passes 
that you do not drink one or two glasses of beer. What am 
I to infer? If I were as well satisfied as you seem to be of 
the hurtful character of malt liquor, do you suppose, much 
as 1 like a glass now and then, that 1 would touch the wretch- 
ed stuff? No, sir, not unless it were my master, and then I 
would make a desperate struggle to regain my freedom. 

P. Thank you ! Well and timely spoken. I haye kept 
to the one glass, but maybe that has been half my master ; 
and there is no telling when I may be in to the second. There 
is my hand to a new order- of things. (Reaching his hand 
across the- table). What say you? 

Xu ( Irresolute for a moment, then placing hU hand in 
that of hu companion), I agree with you that health is of 
too great importance to be thrown away on a gloss of ale. 
Without a sound mind in a sound body no one can be happy 
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or prosp«roQS in this world ; and if we take the eTideno« 
that lies about us as thick as leaves in autamn, we know that 
beer drinking gives neither, but tends to the destruction of 
both. Here's my hand to the new order of things. I haT« 
taken my last glass of ale. And I thank you for having 
opened my eyes and set me to thinking. I only wonder at 
your holding on so long, with all these facts before your 
eyes. 

P. I never looked them so squarely in the face before. 
We are all inclined to make light of facts that stand in the 
way of our appetites or fiincies, and in nothing' are we 
more inclined to do this than is our eating and drinking. 

L, You are right there. 
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RUNHIirO TO THS RTIC 

BT OBOBQB S. BUBLUOH. 

If a noddy take a toddy, 

Or a little "rye," 
CSan a noddy blame a body 
Tumbled in the sty? 
Tippleton's weak, poor shoddy 1 Tippleton is dry 1 
He's Middling all his intellect running to the *< rye. 

If a fellow, getting mellow, 

Cocking up his eye. 
See another toper brother 
Drunker than a guy. 
That's a sign, poor fellow, standing very nigh 
Of the fhi^ that*s after him, coming firom the rye I 

If a toper would be sober. 

Let him shut his eye 
On the noddy with his toddy, 
And his sip of rye I 
nppleton's weak, poor shoddy! Tippleton is dry I 
He's fuddling ail his intellect running to the ** rye 

—NatUmdl Ten^erane* AihocaU, 
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THK FnUB THAT OI.I> HI(3K BUIIiT. 

Intemperance— This is the fire that old Niok built. - 
Moderate Drinking— This the fuel that f^ds the fire that 
eld Niek buflt. 
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Bum-selling — This is the axe that cuts the weed that feeds 
the fire that old Niek built. 

LoTe of Money — This is the stone that grinds the axe that 
ents the wood that feeds the fire that old Nick built. 

PnbUo Opinion — ^This is the sledge, with its face of steel, 
that batters the stone that grinds the axe that outs the wood 
that feeds the fire that old Niok built 

The Temperanee Meeting — ^This is one of the1t>lows that we 
quietlj deal to fashion the sledge with its edge of steel that 
batters the stone that grinds the axe that eutsthe wood that 
feeds the fire that old Niek built. 

Temperance Pledge — ^This is the smith that works with a 
will to ^TO force to the blow that we quietly deal to fashion 
the sledge with its &ce of steel that batters the stone that 
grinds the axe that outs the wood that feeds the fire that old 
Niok buUt. 

Eternal Truth— This is the spirit so gentle and still, that 
nerres the smith to work with a will to giye force to the 
blows which we quietlj deal to fashion the sledge with its 
ftee of steel that batters the stone that grinds the axe that 
outs the wood that feeds the fire that old Niok built 
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Hie first pari of ihia thauld bs given in an impaUent, irritflUd 
manner — the laet, with deliberation and en^haeia, 

** Now, what*8 the use," (mutters Mr. Isolated Morality) 
'* for you sealous temperance people to be all the time talking 
to me about doing my duty at the pQlls and everywhere else 
against license and liquor 7 / know my duty, I guess 1 do ; 
it is to myself; Tm an independent man ; an individual tub 
that doesn't propose to famish bottoms for all the tubs in the 
State to stand on. People who are always taking care of 
oikere never take the best of care of themselves. I wasn't 
born twin to a drunkard, and you shan't lean his kind up 
against me. Talk about the brotherhood of man is getting 
pretty thin. / don't drink ; John is fourteen, and he has 
never even had the tmeU of whisky ; and Amanda's got too 
much good sense to marry a drunkard. I keep my own fam- 
ily sober, and that's enough — ^the end of duty[^and one chief end 
of man. 

" I am not my neighbor's keeper. He doesn't help me — 
why should / help hm f I am not the enemy of my other 
neighbor ; why should I harm him? And, so, if one wants to open 
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asohodl whtre murder is taught by object lessons and the other 
wants to take lessons therein, why should I spoil an agree- 
ment T Do you expect me to take medicine because the fel- 
low in the next block is sick? Nonsense! The polls belong 
to politics ; and when I Tote, which isn't always, I stand by 
my party ; I'm no traitorjto principle. If there happens to be a 
temperance man on the ticket, I don't scratch him ; and if 
there is a drunkard, or a drunkard's author, on the ticket, 
he's all right, too. And as for trying moral suasion to keep 
other men sober, why, I'm no such impudent; I mind my 
own business." — The Signal. 



THSS PAIiACB DRINK GAR. 

BT BKY. DWIGHT WILLIAMS. 

To drink and ride — the world outside— 
And like an arrow flying. 
So fast ! so fast I 
The mile-boards past 
With speed of whirlwinds yieing ; 
O'er rails of steel so smooth and bright, 
With iron horse of lightning flight, 
To drink and ride, how fine ! how fine I 
Come, fill the board with rosy wine. 

Not BO, not so ; too swift ye go ; 
Yet ye would drive on faster 
Through cell and yein, 
Through heart and brain, 
The steeds of wild disaster ; 
Te urge not forty miles an hour ; 
But with augmenting speed and power. 
Ye spur life's coursers on fo death, 
So swift to see, one holds his breath. 

A splendid ride to that divide, 
.. From whence is no returning, 
In cars that gleam 
With frenzied dream 
At red-light altars burning ; 
Bide not so fast. Down brakes I down brakes I 
This double speed too soon o'ertakes 
The dreadAil hour of wild despair, 
Where death shall stand with hideous start. 
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How shorty how short for work or sport, 
Is life ; but onw»rd spetding, 
The iron horse 
With awful force 
DriTes on with hearen receding; 
While drink and folly laugh away. 
On, on to realms of dark dismay. 
Where fires of scorn forever roll 
And dash their billows o'er the soul. 

Ride not to death with hurried breath, 
In cars with beauty flashing ; 
Too fiur 1 too far I 
T9e palace car 
Drives on in fury dashing ; 
Throw off the demon from the train I 
And ride with steady hand and brain, 
Nor rush on wheels of fire to meet 
This awful Judge upon his seat 



ONBS MORB. 

BT LAUKA J. BITTBNHOUSl. 

« Jftrtd— these sweet, fresh pinks and geranium leaves T 

Oh I at home, when the mossy, wooden eaves 

Were dripping and gurgling with dear May rain, 

And I was a girl — &., me 1 what a pain 

Shoots through my heart like a knife at the thought — 

I used to smell sweet geraniums and pinks, 

As they sifted their breath through broken links 

Of rain. Ohl pure, lost days, your rosy flame 

Shines out from the past on my woe and shame, 

And lights up the ruin the years have wrought. 

To me it seems that was ages ago — 

So long that a life once as pure as snow 

Has had time to be dyed in the darkest sin. 

Let me think — how did it all first begin? 

Oh I yes, I remember. The winter was cold. 

And the walk from home to the school-house was long ; 

And father said it would make me more strong. 

And brace me up for the last trying year 

Of study at school, if I drank good beer. 

And so, never dreaming the viper's fold 

Could come from the cup he placed to my lips. 

From the hand that I loved to its finger tips 

I drank for the health of body and brain. 
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God I would I had died ero its first dark stain 

Sallied my soul, and prepared the black waj 

For mj girlish feet on the downward road. 

Ah, me I how quickly the hard, heavy load 

Of the drunkard*8 chain held me tight and fast 

Mother — dear mother — discovered at last 

The danger threatening, and vain did she pray 

Her one precious daughter, her own dear girl. 

Might be snatched from the mad'ning, blinding whirl, 

And restored to goodness, purity, heaven 1 

Alas I the subtle and poisonous leaven 

Had spread o'er and tainted body and soul. 

Good Mends, let me Quickly pass over the years 

Of suflTring that followed my poor motherU tears ; 

Her head bowed with shame, her dear hair grown gray, 

As I sank lower and lower eaeh day. 

Till appetite grew beyond my control. 

Filled with bitter remorse, my father died, 

And I, who had once been the pet and pride 

Of that sweet country home, in anguish fled. 

Away from sight of the living or dead. 

Oh, God ! how I've suffered, may ffou never know. 

I've hiddbn away from those I loved best. 

My heart ever filled with a wild unrest, 

With this cursed thirst that is worse than hell. 

Driving me om to deeds that I dare not tell — 

Tet once I was spotless and pure as snow. 

I have gone without shelter, have begged for bread, 

Have walked the hard streets till my sore feet bled, 

Searching for something to drown the sharp pain, 

The mem'ry of days that can ne'er come again; 

Longing and praying for peace, love and rest. 

Though it be in death on my mother's breast." 

She paused, and the good women gathered there, 

'Round the hospital bed, that sweet, glad day. 

With their tear-wet faces, coald only pray 

That that peace which we can not understand. 

Might guide her poor soul to the "better land." 

Then softly and low on the cool spring air, 

From the lips growing stiff, came the simple prayer : 

** Dear Lord, I shall lay me down now to sleep, 

I pray thee forever my soul to keep. 

Good-nigbt, dear mamma — the whip-poor-will 

In the orehard is singing — " the lips were still, 

And one more victim to « strengthening" beer 

Was •4d«d to thousamdi who go each year. 
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Bui thoa« womeD, ftdorn«d with ih«ir ribbont whiU, 
Went out with their sad he^rtB, itronger to fight 
For the tons and daughters on eTery hand — 
For God, and their Homes, and their Natire Land. 



PAT'S BOHDSMAir. 

BT LILLIAN A, M0T7LT0II. 

Th'e top aT the morning to ye, Father Bajr, 

Ye sees it meself that is sober the day. 

It's jist gitting out of a schtape that I be, 

And Mike, that's me Vy, he went bondsman for me. 

Shure I was in eourt jist a fortnight ago, — 
'Twas whin I was oyer in Flannigan Bow; 
And I had a fight with a neighbor or two— 
They said it was murther that I was up to. 

But shure it was only a bit of a row, 

And ashamed I am whin I think ay it now ; 

But one ay the spalpeenMell oyer the stair. 

And they said 'twas meself as had helped him down there. 

So they brought me in court, to his honor, Jedge Shaw, 
He's a mighty hard one to come down with the law ; 
And the heart in my busom could hardly kape still 
When he read ** Patrick Flynn, for attempting to kill.*' 

And I trimbled all oyer when he says to me, 
" Haye ye got any friends'U go bondsman for ye 7" 
** Nary one, plase yer honor," sez I, then he said, 
In a yoice that I reckon would most raise the dead — 

*' Prisoner at the bar, as ye can't get no bail, 
I am owthorixed now to commit ye to jail.*' 
And thin, Howly Virgin 1 what else should I let 
But Mike walking straight to the Jedge, and ses he,— 

As he took off his hat, what was torn to the rim, 

" Ay ye plaze. Mister Jedge, i*// be bondsman for him. 

I ain't got no money, but I'll go his bail. 

And if hi runs away, ye can put me in jail. 

" I ain't got no muther, she died long ago. 
And left me to take care ay father, ye know ; 
And what wud she say if ye put him in jail 
'Cm he hadn't got no one but me for his bail? 
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** He's good u can bo whin he's drank not a drop, 
And maybe if somebody aaked him, he* d stop ; 
He didn't posh Bill ; I was there and I see — 
At ye plaie. Mister Jedge, let me father go free. 

Saints bliss the child forever ! The Jedge sez, ses he : 
'* My b'y, I 'quit your father, and both ay ye are free. 
The bail is all suffieient ; it satisfies the law " — 
'* Hurrah I" spoke out the people, ** three eheers for Justice 
Shaw I" 

And the Jedge had some tears in his eyes, I allow. 
When be walked up to me and fees he, with a bow : 
** I've let ye off aisy this time, Patrick Flynn, 
For the sake ay that youngster, don't oome here agin." 

So I' ye taken the pledge now, yer Riverenoe Ray, 
On aooount ay the b'y, and Fm sober the day ; 
It waa a bad sohrape, and I'd niyer got free. 
Only for Mike going bondsman for me. 

-^The Signal. 



HABITUAIi DONBLBTB. 

▲ OONySBSATION TOB THBBB BOTB. 

WaUer. — Habitual drunkards, indeed I I call them habit, 
ual donkeys. 

^/an.-A>ome, oome, Walter; I think you are rather too 
hard on them. 

W,-^l don't, Alan. What can be more stupid than for a 
man to ruin his health and business, to destroy his comfort 
and happiness, and kill himself by inches ; aU because he 
will drink too much t 

A. — Well, WaUer, it certainly is not wise ; but yery few 
people, if any, mean to drink too much. 

W, — Then why do they do it ? They ought to drink in 
moderation, and leaye off when they haye had enough, like 
sensible people. 

A, — Like you, you mean. 

W* — Yes, if you like. You neyer saw me the worse for 
liquor, I know. 

A. — I neyer saw you the better for it, that's certain ; but 

I think you forget one thing, and that is, all these ** habitual 

donkeys," as you call them, were once just as sensible as you 

"^ now, but they are so no more, and so much the worse for 

im. 
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TF.^Then why didn*t they keep so, instead of going ftirther 
and faring worse f 

Leonard, — You forget that habits grow on people, and some- 
times get too strong for them. 

A, — Yes, Walter, and so I would advise jou to giro up 
your habit of taking a little beer, in order that you may 
neyer be^ene of these "donkeys^" 

IT.— I am not at all afraid of that ; it wouldn't be any 
trouble to me to leare off my beer, so that it will never master 
me. 

L. {Taking out a reel of coarse cotton,) — Do you mind my 
showing you an experiment with this cotton, Walter? 

W» — No, Leonard, what is it? 

L. — Put your arms down by your side and let me tie this 
one thread of cotton round you. Now try to break it. 
W, — ^That's easy enough. 

L. — Now I will put it round twice. 

W. (Breaks it.)-^-So much fbr that. 

X,, — Kow three times round. 

TP. (Breaks it.) — So much for that. 

L. — Now four times. 

[If W. can break it now, let him say as before, '* So much 
for that," and then X. must put it round five times, taking 
care to bring all the turns of the thread close together ; if W. 
breaks that, then six times, and so on until at length it will 
be impossible, then proceed as follows.] : 

L. — Ah, now I have you fast. 

Wi — ^Well, I didn't think cotton was so strong, I must con- 
fess. 

A. — Now you see, I hope, that there is not such a great 
difference between habitual drinkers and habitual drunkards 
after all. Both drink through habit, but in the case of the 
drunkards this chain of habit has become a little too strong 
for them before they know it. 

L. — Shall I call you a donkey, Walter, because now you 
ean't break my chain ? 

W, — I don't see why you shouM, because I have tried my 
best to break it ; but with my arms down like this I can't use 
all my strength. 

A. — Just in the same way drink robs a man of his power 
of will, witli which housed to think he could throw off the habit 
when he chose, but when he wants to do so, he finds it too 
weak for the purpose. 

TT. — If you will be kind enough to cut this cotton and set 
me free, I promise you I will be more careful in the future 
not to form these little bad habits, which grow to big ones, 
and rU never drink another drop of intoxicating liquor. 
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L, — Ton were oerUinlj more than a donkey not to break off 
the cotton when jou oeald, than not to be able to break it off 
when JOU wanted to. 

A, — I am sure jou would hare been much more aenaible 
not to baTO let anj of it be put on at aU ; and I am veiy glad 
you Bee it so now. 

IT. — Tes, when I was in ^he habit of drinking a little I was 
the habitual donkey, and I am much obliged to you for mak- 
ing it so dear. I certainly shall not oall drunkards " habit- 
ual donkeys'' any more. 

The demon Drink doth slowly ereep/ 

He is so Tory wily, 
He winds a tiny thread around, 

And does it Tsry slily. 

A, — It seems an easy thing to break, 
Not a moment's thinking; 
And so the moderate drinking men 
Continue in their drinking. 

L* — But when he can he throws around 
Another and another. 
Until no human power can saye 
The drink^entangled brother. 

W. A. and L, (toff ether). 

Then sign and keep the temperance pledge ; 

This deril's chain 'twill sever, 
And ssTO you from all drunkenness, 

ForcTer and foreyer. — Kentith Templar. 



lUTAHONOlVnr. 

▲ OBY or LAU IKTATION. 
BT MBS. XJZZIB MULVOllD. 

WahoBowin, ory lamenting. 
Why appearest thou among usT 
Why not all be glad and joyous t 
Why need we cry out^ lamenting f 
We haTO food and clothes and shdter I 
In the twilight sat I, pond'ring. 
Pond' ring o'er our Utos and aimings ; 
O'er our hopes in the hereafter, 
When, untrammeled by surroundings. 
We shall grow like our Great Father : 
These my thoughts were, with rejoiefaafk 
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Bat my mnslngt and my pond' rings 
Took anoUior form and color — 
Took a gloomy form and oolor — 
And our eountry, iroe-begotten, . 
Gloomy, too, and poor and stricken, 
Came before my mind unbidden ; 
Came and lingered ; would not leaye me ; 
Would not leaye, but stayed to taunt me. 
Ab I mused and mused, the fire burned. 
Till my heart was lost within me ; 
Till my sorrow oTorflowed me, 
Filled and filled and oTorflowed me, 
For our poor, our sad, our sinning. 
As £ mused and mused, the fire burned, 
And I said : "I now will speak out ; 
Speak out, though I raise commotion ; 
Speak out, though yile whisky fall ; 
Speak against the wrongs we meet with ; 
'Gainst the sins and needless sorrows; 
'Gainst ii^ustice ; 'gainst oppression ; 
'Gainst all needless want and sickness ; 
This is why comes Wahonowin. 
Thus I mused and mused and slept not ; 
For my spirit, hot within me, 
DroTO the slumber from my eyelids ; 
Drove from me my happy musings ; 
Broye sweet thoughts of the hereafter. 
And, instead, came Wahonowin. 
Wahonowin, cry lamenting. 
Came forth like a torrent rushing; 
Came forth for the land we lire in— 
For our country, grim and gloomy ;, 
For our eountry, sad and sinning ; 
For our people, poor and suff 'ring. 
And for those to whom Hereafter 
Is a tale but blank and dreary. 
Shall we, fathers, mothers, longer 
Let the tempter spoil our yineyard 7 
Spoil our yines, so young and tender 7 
Spoil onr men who should be oak trees f 
Ruin all a mother's planning? 
Oh, the babes, so wan and wretched I 
Oh, the yonthAil, wicked rabble 1 
Oh, the fathers, wrong, unstable I 
Oh, the mothers, crushed and sadd'ned I 
Oh, the daughters, shamed and weeping ! 
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Babies might be well and bappj ; 

Youthful sinners might grow holy; 

Mothers might be glad and joyous ; 

Daughters might be grand and knowing, 

If, instead of selling license, 

City fathers, whom we trust in, 

Did remember all our brothers ; 

Had a heart for others' sorrows, 

And could pity woes of women. 

Men who take positions lofty, 

Should be holy, grand, untarnitjhed ; 

Should be just, and yet hare meroy, 

And should neyer sell their honor 

For an office, nor for dollars ; 

Should so keep their Lord before them. 

That though all the world be scorning. 

Conscience do approve them, bless them, 

And no black cloud separate them 

From their God who loves them truly. 

Shame I oh, shame I that Wahonowin 

Is thus wrung and wrung from true hearts I 

Shame I that every man and woman, 

Every preacher, every lawyer, 

Every merchant, every doctor. 

Every laVring man among us, 

Rush not forward to the standard. 

Armed to fight against intemp' ranee ! 

Armed to fight against injustice I 

'Gainst injustice in our churches ; 

'Gainst all brib*ry in our lawyers ; 

'Gainst dishonesty in merchants ; 

'Gainst the island' rer, base and treach'rous; 

Armed with weapons, sharp and cutting, 

'Gainst the willful evil-doer ; 

Armed with pity, kind and tender, 

For the weak who fall too easy ; 

Armed thus ; for our children, growing, 

Will still follow those who lead them — 

Lead them into paths unholy — 

Lead them into paths of lying. 

Or to truth and honor lead them. 

This is why we should be fighting. 

Shall forever Wahonowin 

Mingle with our scenes of gladness 7 

Shall this cry of lamentation 

Ever like a pall afiright na? 

Stay among us and affright uf ? 
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No t thaak God, there is a resone I 
Rescue from these trammels fearful ; 
From this Ignorance and sinning ; 
From this misery and grieTing; 
From this needless want and sickness ; 
From unnecessary heartaches ' 
For our women haye been praying, 
Praying to our God in heaven. 
And the promise of the future. 
For our land wherein no wine is, 
Nor the beer, nor hellish whisky. 
Comes, as sure as rustling pine trees 
Speak the wind amid their branches. 
Thank the Lord, then, for this resoue ; 
Thank the Lord for praying women ; 
Thank the Lord, we're counted worthy 
Of this work, to be partakers. 
With himself to be co-workers ; 
Thank the Lord some men are honest! 
Thank the Lord some men speak truly I 
Thank the Lord this little leayen 
Will the whole mass penetrating, 
Cleanse our land of hypocrites ; 
Cleanse our land of sland'rers wily ; 
Make our preachers deal more justly, 
And our ehurches cleanse, most surely. 
Then, no more shall Wahonowin 
Hinder erery upward 8tri?in|^ 
Hinder every aspiration, 
Hinder eyey sours uprising ; 
But, instead, in cot most humble, 
Happiness and comfort dwelling, 
Minnewawa, pleasant soundings, 
Shall dethrone old Wahonowin ; 
Shall turn out old Wahonowin ; 
And the child that God intended 
Should be holy, wise and powerful, 
Shall grow God-like, onward. 
Ever, eyer, God-like growing; 
Verify the Scriptures, truly, 
Scriptures, where our God declareth, 
Ye are gods, my sons, my children. 
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"WHT PBOPIiB DRINK. 

Mr. A. drinks because his doctor has recommended him -to 
take a Utile. Mr. B. because his doctor has ordered him not, 
and he hates quackery. Mr. G. takes a drop because he is 
wet. Mr. D. because he is dry. Mr. E. because he feels 
something rising. Mr. F. because he feels a kind of sinking. 
Mr. G. because he is going to see a friend off to America. Mr. 
H. because he's got a friend home from Australia. Mr. 1 be- 
cause he*s hot in the eyening. Mr. K. because he's cold in 
the mo) ning. Mr. L. because he's got a pain in his head. Mr. 
M. because he's got a pain in his side. Mr. N. because he's 
got a pain in his back. Mr. 0. because he's got a pain in his 
chest Mr. P. because he's got a pain all oyer him. Mr. Q. 
because he feels light and happy. Mr. B. because he feels 
heayy and miserable. Mr. S. because he's married. Mr. T. 
because he isn't Mr. Y. because he likes to see his friends 
around him. Mr. W. because he's got no friends and eigoys 
a glass by himself! Mr. X. because his ancle left him a leg- 
acy. Mr. Y. because his aunt cut him off without a shilling. 
Mr. Z. — we should be happy to inform our readers what Mr. 
Z's reasons are for drinking, but, patting the question to him, 
he was found to be unable to answer. — Homcsovathie WorUL 



A SOT'S RESOIjTK. 

I do not think that drink I ought to,^ 
When this world is three-fourUis water,— 
Anything that makes me do 
What is not manly, good and true. 
So I say that as for me, 
I a temperance boy will be, 
And all the other boys in school 
Will ask with me to make this rale, — 
To neither drink, nor smoke,^ nor chew, 
But do what's manly, good, and true. 

^-■-p. jB» Jam 



ONLT. 



A Ohloago eommecdel tntTeler, formerly a mldeBt of fiaTvnport, on Mi 
iMt Titit, Mlwd a pen and wratolMd off tlw foUowliif , whiob it qaito a mtm 
in It! line : 

Free from all care in his boyish play, 
A fboe as the sunlight, cheering and gay ; 
The pride of his mother whose arms entwine^* 
Only a sip of his father's win«. 
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A growing knowledge with manhood's itrength, 
A mind far-reaching in wisdom' i length ; 
A smile for the merry, for the griering a tear — 
Only a glass of the foaming beer. 

Shining in circles of mirth and song, 
A loYO for the right and a hatred of wrong; 
A friend to he sought for whose friendship is gain — 
Only a toast in the sparkling champagne. 

In the manly &ce a line of care, 
Some siWer threads in the dark brown hair ; 
A clond on the brow, in the eye, alas I 
Only an occasional social glass. 

A figure bent in the noon of life, 
A sorrowing mother, a pleading wife ; 
A weakened brain and a mind grown dumb- 
Only a drink of fiery rum. 

A squalid room in an attic high, 
A pain-wrought moan, a pitiful cry ; 
A bundle of rags neath the rafter's gloom — 
Only a dying drunkard's home. 

A coffin of pine, unfinished, and rude, 
A widowed mother with starving brood ; 
A lonely ride o'er the rattling pave- - 
Only a pauper's nameless grave [ 

— The Signal. 



DON'T ROB THB POOR BIAN OF HIS BKRR. 

Go where we will, meet whom we may ; 
Among the grave, among the gay ; 
Whene'er we broach the temperance cause, 
And advocate its righteous laws, 

A deep, pathetic cry we hear, 
** Don't rob the poor man of his beer." 

i 
The government large gain derives 
From poor men's beer-degraded lives; 
This golden lever moves with ease 
Onr ruler* s tender sympathies. 

Their cry (though waning fast) we hear, 
** Don't rob Uie poor man of bis beer." 
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The brewer's philanthropic heart 
Stirs him to take the poor man's part; 
He holds that workmen iiaye a right 
To drink good beer from mom to night ; 
And so from men of malt we hear, 
** Don't rob the poor man of his beer. 



>» 



The ginshop prince, 'midst glittering charms, 
Welcomes the poor with open arms, 
And never turns them from his door, 
Whilst they can pay for one glass more. • 
His tender-hearted yoice we hear, 
** Don't rob the poor man of his beer.' 
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The publican, whose eagle eye 
Detects the temperance tyranny. 
Abstracts the fool's-pence from his till. 
And curses Lawson and his bill. 

The tapster's plaintire note we hear, 
** Don't rob the poor man of his beer." 

The beershop-keeper — feeling man ! 
Assumes the Good Samaritan ; 
Stands forth and swears with lifted fist. 
The poor man's robbers he'll resist ; 
His stem, defiant cry we hear, 
** Don't rob the poor man of his beer." 

The pothouse politician class 
Shout liberty, but loye the glass. 
These Taliant champions of the poor 
Vottt aU restrioliTe laws a bore : 

Their patriotic cry we hear, 
«« Don't rob the poor man of his beer." 

Behold a mixed, a motley lot— • 
The touter, tippler, toper, sot— 
These British freemen all agree, 
Beer should be strong, and oheap, and tree ; 
And from their husky throats we hear, 
** Don't rob the poor man of his beer." 

A thousand others join the cry. 
Without a thought or reason why. 
They know the joys the poor possess 
Ar« few enough — should not be less ; 

And so their blinded cry we hear, 
<« Don't rob the poor man of his beer." 



«l 
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Amidit these showers of sympatliy 
The poor man oan not silent be ; 
His earnest, heartfelt orj asoends, 
1 saye me — save me from my friends ; 

'Tis not the loss of beer I fear. 

But beer itself — the robber, beer. 

*< Beer robs my cottage, takes my bed. 
And steals my children's clothes and bread ; 
Beer strips me of my honest name. 
And sinks me into grief and shame. 

Of all the robbers that I fear. 

There's none that robs and wounds like beer. 

*' Beer steals my peace, my home destroys, 
And robs me of my brightest joys ; 
It tears and bites, it stings and kills, 
And perpetrates a thousand ills. 

! temperance friends, still perseyere, 
And shield me from the robber, beer." 

— Thomas Oramp, m Alliance Hewt. 



DRINK KHiIiBD. 

Prone in the gutter-way 
Lies he at break of day. 
Shone on by one small ray, 

Small, yet too bright ! 
Lies he, poor wandered soul. 
Breath gone beyond control. 
Dead in a sewage hole, 

0» sorry sight! 

All the night through he's lain 
While fell the chilling rain 
Causing his life to wane, 

And then to fly. 
Ah I he has run his race. 
Past, too, as one oan trace. 
Marked in the blanched face, 

Turned to the sky. 

'* Where can his mother be, 
Where can his father be. 
Where can his friends all be, 
As there he lies?" 
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'* Dead, boy, bis motber is, 
Dead, boj, his fatber is, 
Lost all tbose friends of bis, 
Love often dies." 

** LoTe often dies, you say, 
Tell me tbe cause bere, pray, 
Now tbat be' 8 dead you may, 

He can not bear." 
*' Drink, boy, it was tbat cursed 
Friendship's bond, and burst 
Both bearts wbicb bim had nurs'd 

From year to year." 

" Lift tbe poor, battered day, 
Let's take it quick away, 
Hide it from tbe fiioe of day, 

Wbicb 'gins to blusb. 
Lay it in saored ground, 
Plant a few flowers around. 
Till wben, a trumpet sound — 

Husb, boy, busb 1 " 

— Temperance Herald, 

THB PATRIARCH'S DRBAM. 

BT 0. L. DAYIS. 

In tbe dim and dusty ages of tbe ancient long ago. 

In tbat far off land of story, wbere the sacred waters flow, 

Wbicb enriched tbe land of Eden, and bedecked ber fairy 

bowers 
Witb the most deligbtfol fruitage, and tbe most entrancing 

flowers ; 

Keatb those parple skies of sununer, and tbose green and 
lorely plains, 

Wbere tbe air is soft and balmy, and no foul miasma 
reigns, 

lired a patriarpb and his children, in tbat happiness se- 
rene. 

Which is seldom felt by mortals, in this wicked world I 
ween. 

One bright day in early autumn, they bad gathered from tbe 

Tine, 
All its luscious purple dusters, and bad pressed them into 

wine; 
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' Then, their labon being ended, they had laid them down to 
rest. 
Like a tired child at oTening on a tender mother's breast 

As he thus in quiet slumbered, a prophetic, troubled dream 

Swept across the patriarch's Tision, like dark shadows o*er 
a stream; 

All the crimeHstained, ainful future, seemed to open up be- 
fore, 

And the wine-rat seemed o'erflowing with a stream of human 
gore. 

Maniac cries, and maudlin laughter, issued from its crimson 
tide, 

And the hideous forms of demons, on iif surface seemed to 
ride. 

Qroans of anguish, prayers for mercy, curses ; all were min- 
gled there. 

And the piercing cry of murder t broke upon the startled 
air. 

Then a form of radiant beauty issued from the demon throng, 

And a Toice whose silyery accents seemed the echo of a song. 

Thus addressed the wondering mortal : " Unto you our thanks 

be giyen ; 

, You haye broaght to life a rival to the yery Qod of heayen." 

<' Who art thou ?" the patriarch queried, « who thus boast- 
in gly denies 

The supremacy, unriyaled, of the Raler of the skies I" 

«< I am one,*' the spirit answered, " who can rule all earthly 
things ; 

Aye J I will dispute the scepter, with the yery King of kings. 

<* In the ages of the fiiture, high aboye the names of all 

Of earth's mighty kings and princes, shall be written— Al- 

cohoL 
For the mightiest earthly monarch, who the wine-cup stoops 

to greet. 
Lays his sceptre, and his kingdom, and his manhood at my 

feet. 

«< Aye t I make of noble manhood, with his godlike form sub- 
lime, 

A besotted, ragged outcast, stained with eyery kind • 
erime. 
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I oaa change the brightest boyhood, that a mother's lore ere' 

blest, 
To a thing so blotched and bloated, 'twould befoul a vulture's 

nest. 

<<Let me enter homes of plenty, where no shadow ever 

fell, 
And I'll make those homes of beauty, in a few short months, 

a hell ; 
And the strong and noble husband, and the tender, loving 

wife. 
Shall be changed to fiends incarnate, clamoring for each 

other's life. 

*'I will enter on the Sabbath, 'neath the church's lofty 

dome, 
And though men may feign to shun me, I will make myself at 

home ; 
And the minister of heaven shall the sacred book unclose. 
And rehearse from off its pages the long list of drunkards' 

woes. 

" He shall thunder forth its curses on the man who tempts 

another. 
And then present the wine-cup to his weak and errinS 

brother ; 
And as round they pass the goblet, with its deadly upas 

breath, 
I will lurk within the chalice, and will sow the seeds of 

death." 

While the spirit thus was boasting of the magic of his art. 
Of his many wretched victims he appeared to be a part ; 
For that form of radiant beauty was a bloated ghastly sight ; 
And the voice was thick and husky, and the eyes no longer 
bright. 

<• I have heard thy wretched story. Oh, thou Spirit of the 

wine," 
The patriarch made answer; ** and if the sin be mine. 
Of bringing thee to life, my soul shall never bow 
To a bondage so debasing, or a king so foal as thou. 

** Hear me now, thou base deceiver I viler than all creeping 

things ; 
Hear me now I Thou great Jehovah t God of heaven and 

King of kings I 
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Till tliif heart shall otaie to puliate, till thoM limbs «r« oold 

in death, 
The aoonrsed, blasting wine-eap neYer shall pollute my 

breath. 



MDHR PSUVBFITS UV TRIHKIIIG.m 

Tlie Hub prints th« foUowing mggeftiTe and edifying report of « leotim 
on ** Dor Fenefiti nT Thinking," by Hr. Hans Sanermilch; 

MusTKB Shintlimbns :-^Pj reason ay a letter in der news- 
paper, I haf peen requested to oekspress meinself on der 
Thiskey question. 

As I am der boss mit a bier saloon, it was yust right dot I 
stand oop ftir dot peesdlBss. Ut a man Tas got a saloon mit 
himself, £ guess he yas know some tings about trinks, ain't it f 

I am ayare dot lots ay yellers dot yants to saye monish yas 
dryin' to runs down der peesness ; der yas Sfaon B. Go-off, 
and Suse Anthony, and Bamum's oircas, and blenty uy unner 
yellers ; but yen / dold you some dings, I guess you yould 
say, *' Fully for Sanermilch I his hed yas leyel." 

Der ort to pe a rum-sohop on eyery oomer, in eyery town, 
and den peesness yould be good. Der yhiskey peesness helps 
enny town. No matter how dull peesness yas, beeples yill 
spend der monish fiir trinks. Dis yas broyed efry tay. All 
ofer Nye York you can find yorking mans dot yas gomblaining 
apout der pay, and bromisin' dot dey yould go on some 
strikes, peeause dey don't got some more yages, und yet dose 
same mens yill spend feefty cents efry day fur yhiskey und 
bier. Dot broyes dot der liquor •beezness yas helpin' drade, 
aifCiitf 

Und dot yas not der only yay ; der yas menny unners. Uy 
it yas not Air trinking, menny public puildings yould not peen 
puild ; dese brisons, und shails, und poor-hauses, und inebri- 
ate asylums, und such dings ; und eef dese hauses yas not 
puilt, yy uy course der meganics yould haf nodtings to do, 
aire tit? 

Uy you don't got some rum-schops in der town, you yon't 
need no shall, und uy course you don't yant no sheriff, und 
yot yould der bolitioians done ? 

Uy der yas no rum der yould peen no murders, no fites, no 
stabs, no licking your yife, no nodtings fur der news^pers, 
und yot yoald der editors done? Und yot yould der lawyers 
done? 

Ah 1 mein frennds, pefore you ran down der rum, yonyuf' 
tink uy all dose dings. How many beeples yould peen out ^ 
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They tell me 'tis the eoitom, too, 
For rich and poor, for great and small. 

To drink the cap that eaoseth woe, 
And yioe, and crime, and sin, and all ; 

That in the dregs there lies the root 

Of sorroirfnl and bitter frnlL 

Thej tell me how the hearths and homes 
Of thoosands of the laboring poor, 

'Mid which the Hon rampant roams, 
Are wrecked for aje, and bnilt no more. 

Unhoused, nnkenneU'd, there they lie, 

Ol^eots of passing charity. 

They tell me that the house of prayer 
Is oft deserted and despised ; 

The citizens resort not ther^. 
Nor Sabbath days are loTed or prised. 

Religion's ways neglected stand. 

And yet 'tis called a Christian land. 

They tell me, too, oh, sad to think. 
The grain on which the reaper toil'd. 

Is tortared into burning drink. 
And golden harvests are defiled. 

And bread is, therefore, dear and scant. 

For willftil waste makes woeful want 

They tell me how the children die 
Of slow decay before Uieir time ; 

And youths and maidens pining lie, 
And pass away while in their prime. 

Diseases, too, in eyery stage, 

In eyeiy rank, at every age. 

They tell me how the good men weep, 
To see the land thus torn and rent ; 

While wearied watchmen nod to sleep. 
And wake in dire astonishment — 

That floods have risen while they slept. 

And souls are lost, although they wept 

They tell me this, they tell me more ; 

How men of pietj and seal 
Befriend the ill which they deplore, 

And say they take it for their wesL 
Tes, and they love to haye it so. 
Though fraught with ill, and ftili of wea. 
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A giant sin — this none denies — 
Which on the neoks of thonsands trod ; 

And jet he stands^and still defies 
The armies of the living Ood. 

Can this be wise, oan this be right, 

To trifle with the giant's might f 

Is there none like that ruddy youth, 

Who from the waters of the stream, 
Gathered a pebble, round and smooth, 

And hurl'd the weapon straight at him ; 
And smote the giant in the brow. 
And laid the proud Goliath low f 

They tell me this, they tell me too, 

How ev'ry eyidence rejoins — ^^ 
The little finger of this foe 

Is thicker than Goliath's loins. 
Nor can one champioji make him fall, 
Such strength as his requires us all. 

Then rise, ye loTcrs of your land I 

And rise Ul ye who love the Lord I 
Rise, ye brave champions, take your stand, 

And try the mettle of your sword 1 
Abjure the cup ; then rise And save 
Tour brother from the drunkard's grave I 

— JK. Jf. 



STOP SIT 



ScxKx: Iditoi* seated at a table, with paper, books, etc Enter a Rentle- 
man, who begins to talk hastily and excitedly. 

Oentleman, — Good morning 1 . 

JEditor. (Cheerfully.)--Good morning, sir ; be seated. And 
what is the good word to-day 7 

OetU,^Good word ? Not any I Times are hard, money is 
scarce, business is dull, retrenchment is a duty; please stop 
my — 

JStf.— Whisky ? 

Oent. — Whisky T Oh, no ; (imes are not hard enough for 
that, yet I But there is something else that costs me a large 
amount of money every year that I ouffht to save ; so please 
stop my — 

Bd. — Tobacco? cigars? snuff? 

OenL—JSo I no I no I not these ; not quite so bad as tht 
But I must retrench somewhere, so, please stop my — 
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Ed, — Jewels? ornaments t trinkets? 

Gent — ^Not at all I not at all I style must be kept up, though 
the times are oyer so bad. But I see a waj to make quite a 
saving in another direotion ; so please stop my — 

Ed. — ^Tea? coffee? needless and unhealthy luxuries? 

OsnL — No, indeed I I can not think of 9uch a sacrifice. I 
must think of something else — donH interuptl I hare it nowl 
my paper* costs eixteen eenU a month — two doUars a year 1 I 
must saTO that ; so, please stop my paper I 

Ed. — ^And that will carry you through the panic? 

OerU. — Well, I do beliCTe in the duty of retrenchment and 
economy, especially in — 

Ed. — ^Especially in — ^brains 1 Tes, sir, we'll stop your pa- 
per. Good morning. (ExU Oentleman.) 

* Change name and inrlce to rait tha oooarion. 



Wi say the times are grieyous hard. 

And hard they are, tis true ! 
But, drinkers, to your wiyes and babes 

They're harder made by you. 

The drunkard's tax is self-imposed 

Like eyery other sin ; 
The taxes altogether cost 

Not half 80 much as gin. 

— Mitt ffannah Mart, 



TABLES A DRUTK t 

Take a drink ? No I not I ; 

Reason's taught me better 
Than to bind my yery soul 

With a galling fetter. 
Water sweet and cool and flree, 
Has no cruel chains for me. 

Take a drink? No I not I; 

I haye seen too many 
Taking drinks like that of yours, 

Stripped of eyery penny. 
Water sweet, and cool and olear, 
Oofts me Bothing all the year. 
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Take a drink T No I neyer ; 

Bj Qod's blessing, ^KiYSK 
Will I touch, or taste or smell. 

Henceforth and foreyer I 
Water, sweet and clear and cool, 
Makes no man a slaye or fool. 

^Scatter ed Seedi, 



EECITATIOU. 



THBSB MARCH IVUfDS. 

Oeorge, — Qood morning, Zacharias; why, you donH look 
yery cheerfnl to-day. How's that? 

Zaeh, — ^How's that? Why, these March winds are enough 
to cut one through. * 

Oearge, — Indeed I I feel all right enough. Ain't yon well, 
old feUow ? 

Zach.-^h, I'm well enough, so far as health goes, but these 
winds made me shiyer. Ugh 1 

George (laughing). — ^Hal ha I I'll tell you what it is, Zach- 
ary ; I shall chan^ your name, and will call you, *< Old Shiy- 
ery Shakery," if you go on like that 

Zaeh, — It's all yery fine to laugh at a fellow ; but shiyer I 
must till I can get another nip of brandy. 

George. — « Another!" What, haye you had one already 
this morning? 

Zaeh, — rye had two; but somehow I feel as cold as eyor. 

George, — I don't wonder at it. Don't yon know it's the 
nips of brandy that make you colder? 

Zaeh, — Nonsense ; why I take them to make me warm. 

George, — I know you do, but they make you colder for all 
that. 

Zaeh, — Why, how can that be? 

George, — ^Experience, they say, is the best teacher; and 
folks who haye to trayel much in cold countries haye all found 
out that to take anything in the shape of spirits is the worst 
thing they can do it they want to keep themseWes warm. 

Za^h, — ^You don't expect me to belieye that. 

George, — I do, though ; because it's a fact. Nearly sixty 
years ago one William Scoresby wrote an account of his 
trayels in the Arctic Regions, and in his book he declared it 
was a delusion to suppose that alcohol could impart any 
warmth. 

Zaeh, — But what do the doctors say? 

George, — ^The wisest of them say the same. Dr. Parkea, 
who made this matter a special study a few years ago, says 
that all medical obseryers *< condemn the use of spirits, and 
eyen of wine or beer, as a preyentiye against cold." Dr. 
Richardson, in his book on ''alcohol" giyes an account of 
careful experiments carried on for three years, and states 
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that then ii at first a senflatioii of warmth after drinking al- 
eohol, oaaied by the blood being forced to the aurfiice, and 
of coume the natural result is that the body soon gets colder 
again than before. 

Zack. — But he says there is at first a sensation of warmth; 
that's just what I want 

Oeorge. — Tes; but how much warmer dp you think? Only 
half a degree. And after that the heat goes down. Just as 
if I gaye you sixpence and took away half-a-crown. 

SSaeh, — ^That's what makes me shiTor so, then; I thought it 
was these March winds. 

Charge, — But the wind is as cold for me as it is for you, 
isn't it? 

ZaeK — And are you warm this bitterly cold day ? 

Oeorge, — ^Warm as a toast. I had a Jolly good breakfast, 
when I got up, after washing well all oyer with cold water. 

JSacA.— Dreadful! dreadful 1 

Oeorge.—l say « Beautiful I beautiftiir' Only try it for a 
while. Use cold water freely ; eat plain and wholesome food ; 
sign th^ pledge and giTo up your brandy; take plenty of ex. 
ercise, and you'll be as right as I am. 

Zaeh, — But what am I to do to warm myself now? 

Oeorge. — Come home with me and I'll get mother to make 
you a cup of cocoa, and yon can sign the pledge when you're 
finished drinking it. 

Zaeh. — I'll haye the cocoa at any rate. As to the pledge 
rU think about iU-^Hu Tempertmee fforkir. 



WHY AKD -WUEX VITB DRINK. 

ST THOMAS OEAMUU 

How many are the pleas, 

And how wondrous is the thinking, 
Of those who loye the drink, 

And adyocate the drinking I 

Some drink because 'tis hot. 
And some because 'tis cold ; 

Some drink because they're young, 
And some, because they're old. 

Some drink to make them work, 
And some to make them play ; 

Some drink because 'tis night, 
And some because 'tiy day. 
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Some drink when they go oat, 
And some when they come in; 

Some drink beoaose they're Btoui, 
And some because they're thin. 

Some drink whene'er they lend, 

And eome whene'er they borrow; 
Some drink to raise their joy. 

And some to drown their sorrow. 

Some drink to please a friend. 
And some to spite a foe; 

Some drink because they're high, 
And some beciattse they're low. 

Some drink because 'tis wet, 
And some because 'tis dry; 
Some drink because they're bold, 
^ And some because they're shy. 

Some drink because they buy. 
And some because they seU; 

Some drink because they're sick, 
And some because they're well. 

Some drink when finends step in, 
And some when they step out; 

Some drihk because they're sure. 
And some because they doubt. 

Some drink when they are good, 
And some when they are bad ; 

'Some drink when dodged in rags, 
And some when gaily olad. 

Some drink without a thought— 
They do not oare to think ; 

They drink until they feel 
A raging thirst for drink. 

Strong drink with lurid charms 

Around its rictim clings ; 
^And like a serpent bites — 
And like an adder stings* 

Drink reigns almost supreme- 
How potent is its sway ! 

It prostrates high and low ; 
It wreoks both grays and gay ! - 
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Then sign the safety pledge, 

And linger not about it; 
GiTe up the treacheroas drink, 

We're beUer far without it 1 

— 7%tf AnviL 



SFFBOTS OF DRINKING. 

If I drink beer, it makes me queer. 

If I choose ale, it turns me pale. 

If I sip Vine, my joys decline. 

If I sip gin, it leads to sin. 

If I take rum, sad sorrows come. 

If I drink stout, I wildly shout. 

If I try grog, I*m all agog. 

Try what I will, from yat or still. 

It giyes me pain, and turns my brain. 
Therefore Til join the Temperance Band, 
And with God's help, Fll firmly stand. 

— The Tender anee Worker. 



THB: 0I<D lilCiUOR bottub» 

BT JOHN B. P. GUILD. 

How drear to my eyes are the scenes of the dram-shop, 

As sad obserration presehts them to yiew ; 
The brandy, the whisky, the doctored up sham pop. 

And eyery yile thing that drinking holes knew. 
The suicide's pond, and the poor-house that's nigh it; 

The churchyard, jrhere many its customers are — 
The court-house, the jail, and the gibbet that's by it, 

And e'en the old bottle that stands on the bar. 
The old liquor-bottle, the glassHstoppered bottle, 

The cursed old botUe that stands on the bar 

How oft in their folly men haye hailed it with pleasure, 

BelicTing it made them more able to work ; 
Or that it renumbered the joys of their leisure — 

It made them but brutal, inclining to shirk. 
Delusion hath seized them ; for each of the features 

And powers of the man, strong drink only can mar, 
While of the whole world the worst of all creatures 

Is found in the bottle that stands on the bar. 
The old brandy-bottle, the glass-stoppered bottle, 

The cuxMd old bottle that stands on the bar. 
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Lo, when from the bar oompanionB npraised it, 

And clinking their glaeseB, then preM to their lips ; 
Though stung bj the serpent, fondly thej praised it. 

While sealing their doom they uncaringly sip. 
A demon of wrath hath embrewed them damnation, 

The imps of perdition are trailing not ftr. 
Oh I for rum's enchanted is there no saWation 

From, from the old bottle that stands on the bar ? 
The old toper's bottle, the glass-stoppered bottle, 

The cursed old bottle that stands on the bar. 

Aje, yes ; the teetotalers all are inyiting 

To write now jour name on the temperance pledge ; 
Their lodges are waiting, and thousands uniting, 

Thas clear the quickMnds and stand safe on a ledge. 
Haste I this is the time for sober reforming. 

Do now come end follow the temperance star. 
Dram-seller's fortress now hard we are storming — 

Down with the old bottle that stands on the l^r. 
The tempting old bottle, the glass-stoppered bottle, 

The cursed old bottle that stands on the bar. 



TEMFEHAUCE. 

TSMPERANOX: BNTSSKTAINMBBTT. 

MICKT BUSKS ON TEMPBRANOI. 



BT HART DWINELL OHBLLU. 



Charaotebs : Four loell-dressed boyt, and one neat hut poorly- 
dressed one. 

John (shouting to Micky at he goes by), — Mioky Bunuf, here 
is a job for you. 

Micky. — ^An' what is it, sure? 

James. — Swap hands for the evening, and Til pay you a dol- 
lar. 

Micky. — Me hands is me own. They was sint down to me 
from me great, great granny, who was a lady. There's but a 
pair in a gineration. It's thankful I am they oome this time 
to Micky Burns. {Micky goes.) 

Oeorge (calling ?um back). — Back with you for the job, and 
a dime to pay. ^ 

Mteky. — ^A dime, is it? It's meself that wants that same. 

2^^, — Well, then, come here, and we'll tell you. 

Micky.— Me ears is good, so Tve no occasion to •rowd me 
betters. What is it ye want ? (A boy whispers to Mteky, who 
starts back indignantly.) Do ye think I'm a dog, to be doin* 
the like of that ? I'd starve, and lose me hands entirely, be- 
fore I'd bring ye liquor. 

John. — Hush, Micky. 

Mick. — I'll not hush. Te're rich, and ye' re handsome 
dressed, while I've but me old does; but I'm temperance 
from the tips of me red hair to the ends of me bare toes. 
Where was ye larnt, I wonder? 

James. — ^Where you were, Micky. 

Mick. — ^That ye weren't, if ye' re for liquor, and temptin' a 
poor boy to go for it. 

jfed. — ^Never mind, Mioky. Forget all about it, and say no 
more. We didn't know you were so strong for temperance. 
It is not a temperance quarter where you live. 

Miek. — True for ye. It's a dark place, so there's more need 
of me candle shinin'. 

Oeorge. — What do you mean by your candle ?" 

Mick. — I mean me Tistament that me teacher give me. It 
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tells me the way to go ; and when I learn that mueh, what 
am I to do, bat let me oandle ehine for others T Hare je 
Tistaments T 

uifl.— Yes. 

Mick, — Well, thin, I don't understand at sll why ye'd be 
doin' what's wrong. I' re only had mine since last Christ- 
mas, and it's lighted me path all the year. It's warmed me, 
too. 

John. — How has it warmed yont 

Mick. — It promised so much that was sure to come, I 
forgot to be cold while waitin' for the warmth that's comin'. 

James. — You're a queer chap, Micky. 

Miek. — I'm thinkin' ye' re quare yerseWes. Why ain't ye 
timperanoe T 

Otorge. — We are. We wouldn't drink too much, any 
sooner than you would. 

Mkh, — A drop is too muoh. That's what me teacher said, 
and she said, too, we wa'n't to be ashamed to show our colors. 

Ned. — Mioky Burns, I shouldn't wonder if you'd make a 
preacher. 

Mick. — I'll make a good man. I won't make a drunkard. 

John* — ^Lots of drunkards down your way. 

Mkk. — ^Lota of drunkards yer way, too. I' to heard there's 
but one kind of drunk, whether it's wine or whisky that 
makes it. 

Jama, — Does your fisither drink whisky T 

Mick, — ^That he don't. He did, but Fye reformOd him. 
Does yer fathers drink wine T 

AU, — I'm sorry to say mine does, — and mine, — and mine, 
— and mine. 

Miek, — There's four, and ivery one lirin' in a fine house 
with big windys and broad steps ; and niyer one as good as 
me father, hesTin' coal, and liyin' in two bits of rooms up 
dark stairs. 

John. — ^Do you liye in two bits of rooms ? 

ifteA;.— We do, but we'll not be doin' it long. We'll be 
havin' a snug cottage, all our own, and — and — maybe a 
carpet 

Jamei, — I hope you will, Mioky, you deserre it 

JficA;.— I'll help earn it, and I'm thinkin' there'd be always 
enough for iyery mother's child in the world, if they'd let the 
oursed drink alone. There's all sorts, but it's all bad, and I 
wish ye'd neyer touch another drop of it Ye' re suoh nice 
lads ; so muoh nicer than me ; and ye'ye all got Tistamints, so 
ye know the right way. Think, now, that me, a poor boy 
that's not left all his Irish ways of talkin', should be pladia* 
with ye. Oh I I wish ye'd be timperanoe, same as f b«. 
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John, — How would wo oot about it when there Is wine at 
home, and our fathers alwajs drinking it t How can we help 
tasting? 

Miek,^' Saj ye won't (Brmffitiff hit haruU together with a 
dap,) Say ye won't, and do the same as I do ; kneel down 
iTory blessed night and ask Qod to help ye kape yer promise. 
Then ask yer fathers not to drink any morOi and it oan't be 
but they' 11 be after plasin' ye. 

Jamet, — ^Well, Micky, you baye reason on your side ; no mis- 
take about that. 

Ned, — We didn't mean to tempt you to do anything against 
your principles ; so don't bear us any ill-will. 

Oeorge, — Tou haye preached us a first-rate temperance ser- 
mon, and it is no more than fiur that you should be paid for 
it. Pass 'round your hat, and see what you will get. We will 
promise to think of what you hare said. 

Mich, — Thinkin' is no good unless ye be doin', too. I'll 
bear ye no ill-will, and I'll wait for anither to pass the hat. 
{ExU). 

^-CarefiU BuUden. 



THB IVIFB'S NB1¥ STORT. 

My story, ma'am, why, really, now, 

I haye not much to say, 
But if you'd come a year sgo. 

And then again tonlay, 
No need of any words to tell, 

For your own eyes could see 
Just what the temperance cause has dono 

For my dear John and me. 

One year ago we hadn't flour 

To make a batch of bread, 
And eyery night the little ones 

Went supperless to bed. 
Just peep into the pantry now, 

There's sugar, flour and tea ; 
Thst's what the temperance cause has done 

For my dear John and me. 

The pail that holds the butter 

He used to fill with beer ; 
He hasn't spent a cent for rum 

For two months and a year ; 
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Hf phy» kli debit, ia well and etroB|r» 

And kind m man can be ; 
Tbat's what the temperance oauae has done 

For my dear John and. me. - 

The little ones were 'fraid of him-— 

His coming stopped their play ; 
Now eyery night, when supper's done. 

The table cleared away, 
The boys they frolic round his chair, 

The baby climbs his knee ; 
That's what the temperance oanse has done 

For my dear John and me. 

At morning when he goes to work, 
' I kneel right down and say, 
" Father in heaven, oh help dear John 

To keep his pledge to>day." 
And eyery night before I sleep, 

Thank God on bended knee, 
For what the temperance cause has done 

For my dear John and me., — S^L 



A tbhpbrakob: skrmov. 

A temperance sermon T 'Tis lying there. 
With a crimson seal on the flooring bare, 
Written dark and deep on the battered clay, 
What more could the yoloe of the preacher say 
Than the helpless hands of a murdered wife. 
Cut deep where they fought with the frenried knl 

Little fingers frail, that were sofUy kissed, 
Ere a loying hand grew a drunkard's fist ; 
They are cold — so cold — with their bloody stain. 
They can neyer jdead for her life again; 
But for other liyes» praying loud, they call. 
Lifted up to God from their ruddy pall. 

Little dainty feet, that were wont to pass 
By the hedge rows sweet, through the grass. 
In the shabby shoes of a drunkard's wUTe, 
They baye toiled on the road of life. 
To the crimson door with its fkded stain 
Out of trials keen, out of want and p^ia. 



I 
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Pftllid, ^Tted lips. Ab, th^j naed to know 
Merry ^rlish songs in the Long Ago, 
They haye learned, alas 1 how the watchere sigh, 
Hew the hungry moan, how the fearful cry, 
Till the mouth is set with its lines of care. 
Is there better preaohing than this elsewhere? 

Doth the cirole small of a goblet's brim 
Gra^e and gallows hold in its shining rim t 
Can the liquid fire, with its glowing spark, 
Steal the light away from the homestead dark f 
Ask the solemn face, hunger-pinebed and white, 
Can a felon's death yonder reason right 7 

—The Signal. 



TfUfi TBMPBRANCK CHISUBS . 

BT BBT. W. ▲. niSBBISAT, TBMPBBAllCB SERMOIIISU Of TBI 

BPISOOPAL OHUBCH. 

AiB — Mimonairy Bymn* 

The temperance chimes are ringing 

0*er all our happy land, 
And new born souls are singing 

As now redeemed they stand; 
Their glorious notes ascending, 

Fill all the asure dome, 
In welcome notes attending 

The lost returning home. 

The .temperance chimee are ringing, 
. SalTBtion, joy and loye \ 
Hope to the captive bringing. 

And freedom from above. 
To watchers CTer praying. 

There oomes a mighty aid— 
The march of eyil staying, 

And mercy's sign displayed. 

The temperance chimes are ringing 
^ Bedemption in His name, 
To whom the saTcd are clinging. 

And for whose Iotc he came. 
He siiU is calling kindly, 

His arm is strong to save ; 
brother I walk not blindly, 

Nor be temptation's slaTC. 
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Tli« t6mp«nu[&«« ohimes ure ringiag, 

Let all ih« earth be glad ; 
For light and lore upeprini^iig, 

Id hearts bowed down and sad. 
The night of pain and sorrow 

Is &ding fiuit awaj ; 
We hail the ooming morrow 

Of LoTo's eternal daj. 



TSMFflRAHGB BVTTBR. 

BT PBOnSSOK MOKixymi. 

Oh, yes, I'm a temperance man, 
Bat jou temperance folks are so i^^ld ; 

I beliere in the temperanee plan, 
But I think 70a should dnw it mild. 

Don't let the son set on joor wrath, 
Nor keep the community riled ; 

And in emptying out the bath 
Be sure you don't spill out the child. 

I rally for temperanee some, 
But whisky is good for a cold ; 

And brandy, and gin, and rum, 
For their own proper use should be sold. 

You should work in a moral way 
'Gainst the devil — ^that roaring lion ; 

Let the brethrea watch and pray. 
But you musn't disturb our Zion. 

Let our orisons heavenward roll, 
But yoii musn't pray loud or too long, 

Lest you trouble some sensitive soul 
That is singing his blissAil song. 

I believe in the temperance work. 
But although I'm no prophet, FU augur 

That you can't do the thing by a jerk, 
And you must give the (iDrman Ids lager. 

I rejoice in the temperance cause. 

But nobody must be hurt. 
Hold it up for the people's applause. 

And don't let it drag* in the dirt. 
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From tilt filthy political pool 
Keep the Sftored eause fur, far away ; 

Yoa are aetlng the consummate fool 
If you think yon shbuld Tote as yon pray. 

We are all in for temperance, diioem, 
£*en the lager beer Dutchman eays " Tah ;" 

But you good temperance people must learn 
That yon can't make folka moral by law. 

It is good to be right Ip. conyiction, 

But then as a matter of course, 
Tou*re &natic8 beyond contradiction 

If yon put your conTictions in force. 

These kind hearted rnm-itllers, too, 
Ton may reach with your moral appealing ; 

Just giye them* a blessing or two, v 

But be careftil of hurting their feeling*. 

Tea, Fm in for tamperanee— 4Nit— > 

And — ^if— well, I should say, 
Ton shonld keep in the old traTcled mi 

Of the fathers — there's no other way. 

Now, in temperance talk 1 am gushing, 
'Tis of temperance work that I mutter. 

When these ndical workers come rushing— i 
They will find me an ezcelleni but — ter. 



▲ aOHG FOR THB TIHU. 

An: ** Bonnie Dundee.** 

The coondl of brewers and publicans spoke ; 

** Bre our trade shall go down there are heads to be broke; 

Then flock to onr standard, ye loTcrs of beer. 

And ye to whom sherry and whisky are dear. 

Gome, fill up the measure, come fill up the can, 

A bishop is with us— an excell^i man ; 

With courage and wisdom amanng, says he : 

* Let Bngland be drunken, so Bngland be flree.' " 

Then each nntc each the teetotalers spoke : 
** Our country's in bondage, her chains must be broke; 
Then come all who love her, and gire us your aid, 
Tho' the foe may be powerful, yet be not afraid. 
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SucoMB will be ours, if we do what we oan; 
The gallant Sir Wilfrid is leading our van; 
And our ralljing cry as we follow shall be : 
Not till JBn^and is sober, cAn England be free. 

«< The olergy are gathering from South and from North| 

As Farrar and Wilberforce summon them forth ; 

The doctors are coming at Richardson's call» 

Already are with us the best of them all. 
Then come, all true patriots, our standard uphold. 
And follow Sir Wilfrid, that baronet bold, 
The truth still proclaiming, in spite of Magee, 
That while England is drunken she can not be free." 

^SeUeUd, 



A SHOR'T €ATB€HI8M 1¥TIH 80R1FTVRB AHS1¥KRS* 

1. How did a drunken man appear in olden iime? — Pro?. 

zxiii : 84, 85. 

2. What did the prophet say of those whe drank early and 

late T — ^Is. ▼ : 11. 

8. How were the Jews commanded to treat disobedient, 
drunken children ?-(--l>eat. xxi : 20, 21. 

4. What was required of the mother of Samson? — Judges 

... A 

zui:. 4. 
6. What did Hannah, the mother of Samuel, say of herself? 

— ^1 Sam. i: 16. 

6. Arc we to covet strong drink ?-i-ProT. xxlii : 81. 

7. What is the reason of this advice? — ^Prov. xxiii: 82. 

8. What was the effect of teetotalism upon Daniel and his 
companions? — Dan. i : 8, 12-16. 

9. What was fofeiotd Of John the Baptist ?--Luke 1 : 16. 

10. Were the priests allowed to take strong drink when 
about holy duties ? — ^Ler. x : 8, 9. 

11. Were the rulerb to abstain from wine? — ^ProT. xxxi : 4. 

12. Why should magistrates be total abstainers ? — ^ProT. 

xzxi: 5. 
18. What does the Bible saj of drunkard-makers ?-rHab. 

ii: 16. . 

14. May we associate hJObl drunkards ? — Prot. xxiii : 20. 
16. Are those who trust in wine wise m^i ?'-«ProT. xx : 1. 

16. What are the results of using strong drink ?^ProT. 
xxiU : 29, 80. 

17. Who come to poverty ?— ProT. xxiii : 21. 

18. How does drunkenness affect the soul? — 1 Cor. vi: 10, 

19. Are we to praotioe self-denial for the sake of others? — 
itom. xiv : 21. 



, 



RECITATIONS OP THE "WEE" ! 

ONES. 



lilTTXiB BOY'S 81PBKOH. 

** Be tare you are right* tken go ahead/' 
As 800B afl you're sleepy, run etraight to bed ; 
Before you speak oroasly, or aot Tery naughty, 
CK> look in the glass long enough to count forty. 
Don't swear, chew, or drink , and be kind to the poor. 
And wipe your feet clean when you enter the door. 

^GunU KOUr. 



Or, 



And, 



Also, 



I 



H01¥ THK MONKY OOB». 

A penny for a cigarette, 

A penny for a taffy ; 
That's the way the money goes 

With boys a Uttle dafty. 



A dime for a drink of whisky, 
A dime for an Harana : 

That's the way the money goes, 
In a foolish manner. 



A nickel for a glass of beer, 

A nickel for a novel ; 
That's the way the money goes, 

And the fool must traTcl. 



A quarter for a fancy drink, 
A quarter for a roulette ; 

That's the way the money goe9, 
From the sprigs who fool it. 



— Tht AnvU. 
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A I<ITTI.BS BOT'S SPSBOH. 

Th«7 thought I couldn't make a spMoh, 

I'm raoh a little tot ; 
r 11 show them whether lean do 

A thing or two, or not: 

Don* t be afraid to fight the wrong, 

Or stand up for the right ; 
And when you're nothing else to saj, 

Be sure jou say — " Good night" 

— Tht Temptranu Worker, 



OUR VBBEPBRAHOE BAMNKIL 

We're soldiers of an army, 

A noble temperance band ; 
And In its cause united, 

We labor heart and hand. 

niough young, we know the Sayior 

Is OTcr near at hand, 
To cheer us in our labor. 

And bless our growing band. 

We're soldiers of an army, 

For Tolnnteers we call. 
To fight as TiUant heroes 

Against King Alcohol, 

And still there's room for others 

We gladly welcome all, 
Who come to join the battle 

Against King Alcohol. 

And if we ask, belicTing, 

He'll giye us, each and all, 
The strength we need for battle 

Against King Alcohol. 

Youth* 9 Temptrtme$ Bann$r» 



WHO ARBTOITt 

O. H. MOLBOD. 



i am a little temperance gifl, 
So are you, so are you; 

By-and-by I shall grow up tall. 
Just like you, Just like you. 
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I want all these boys and girls, 

All the children that I see, 
To come and join our temperance band, 

Just like me, just like me. 

Toung gentlemen, joung ladies, too, 
To the pledge you must be true ; 
. Every day be doing good. 
Like the W. C. T. U. 



<« IF I "WAB A MAir.» 

if I was a man, do you s'pose I'd beat 
My faithful horse up and down the street f 
No I I'd feed him so well I'd haye to say. 
He would go so fast, ** Hey I pony, A«y /" 

If I was a man, should they scent me fkr 
By the puffing smoke of a dirty cigar ? 
No t rd choose some other pleasure than thit, 
And keep my lips dean for my children to kiss. 

If I was a man, do you s'pose I'd dare 
In the face of my Maker to curse and swear ? 
No 1 I neyer would give to good people pain 
By a habit that brings neither pleasure nor gain. 

If I was a man, do yon s'pose I'd think 
For a moment of tasting the drunkard's drink? 
No t it only brings a man trouble and woe, 
And /^U be a temperance man wherever I go. 

— Our Uftion, 



THB LITTI«X: PIilSADBR. 

<* Please, Mr. Barkeeper, has father been here T 
He's not been at home for the day ; 
'Tis now almost midnight, and mother s in fear 
Some accident keeps him away." 
*' No, no, littie stranger— or yes, he's been here — 
An officer took him away ; 
Go home to your mother, and quick let her know 
What's keeping your father away." 
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** Pl6M«, Mr. Polioeman, my father ii lost — 
A man sajs yon took him away ; 
1 let bim go home, and what will it cost, 
If mother will send you the pay?" 
** No, no, little pleader, your father oan't go^ 
We put him in prison to-day ; 
Go home to your mother, and quick let her know 
What's keeping your father away." 



<« 



Please, sir, Mr. Jailer, let me go in — ' 

They say my father's inside ; 
I soarcely can tell how unhappy weWe been — 

We would not hare feU worse had he died. 
Please, sir, it was drinking that made him do wrong — 

I'm sure he will drink it no more ; 
Ob I just a few minutes — a minute's not long-^" 

But no one would open the door. 

— Royal Ro€td. 



TREMBI^lBy TRKKBIiB, IiK^VOR DBAIiBRS. 

We are only boys in stature, 

Powerless to defy, 
But we raise aloft our banner, 

Bear this motto high : 
Tremble, tremble, liquor dealers, 

We shall soon grow up, 
Then we*ll battle down these demons 

Selling poison's cu^j. 

In our hearts the war is waging, 

'Gainst this traffic yile ; 
And we only sheathe oar weapons 

For a little while. 
Ton shall hear the Toice of conflict. 
- Soon it will begin, 
With the glorious might of manhood, 

We will crush this sin. 

Boldly we will rescue Tictims 

From the serpent's dart, 
Till the shout of ricfry rises 

From each home and heart. 
Tremble, tremble, liquor dealer?, 

We shall soon gprow up, 
Then we'll battle down these demons 

felling poison's cup. 

— fiand tf Hope San^i, by ptr. 
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LiITTIiB HARRT'S ftPBBCH. 



I am not yerj tall nor strong, 

Yet I am very true ; 
AVd when we oome to temperance 

I think I am true blue. 
I'D neyer, never taste the drink 

Which maddens and destroys. 
And turne to graceless yagabonds 

So many girls and boys. 

I will not think vile wicked though ts. 

Or speak a word profane ; 
l»fae name of my dear father, God, 

I will not take in vain. 
And when I am an old, old man, 

I hope that I may say : 
Thou Father, God hast ruled my heart, 

All through my life's long day. 

^^Mrs, JE. J, Richmond. 



THB GOOD TIMBS OOBTING. 



" The drunkards will all be dead, 
And m tell you the reason why : 
Toung *totalers' they'll grow up 
As fast as the drunkards die.*' 

— The Temperance Worker. 



HIGH-TOP BOOTS. 

(We do not know tho nameof tha writer cit the fint thxee vene« or the 
foUowing poem, but Vx* Bdward Oarswell has added the fourth verra, 
which makes it a oapital recitation for a little boy. He must have on a 
pair of new boots* fimqnently took proodly down on them, and walk around 
as be recites. J 

Tou'd better not eall me Captain Boots, 

Fye grown too big for that; 
It is time that I played with girls no more, 

And I think that I'll drop the cat. 
Old hen, if you snap your spurs at me, 
Tou will haye to stand a fight with three — 
A couple of boots, and a man, do you see? 

Ho I pretty good boots I Ho I high-top boots 1 

Ho I gentleman's boots for me. 



